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THE CATHOLIC PRESS AS A CORRECTIVE OF 
PAGAN IDEAS 


In the following striking and thoughtful statement, made by 
Bishop Boyle of Pittsburgh in support of the annual observance 
of Catholic Press Month in February throughout the country, 
he presents clearly the basic reasons why the Catholic Press is 
essential to the well-being of the Church and why it should be 
read by every Catholic family. 


The eve of Catholic Press Month is as good a time as any to 
make an appraisal of the state of the Catholic Press in this 
country. 

Catholic papers and periodicals have no special reason for 
their existence except the fact that they are propagandist in 
character, and agencies through which the traditional Faith of 
Christendom expresses itself to readers by many avenues of 
journalistic approach and in attractive and cogent literary forms. 
They exist, when they are newspapers, alongside a secular daily 
press which has somehow managed to persuade its readers that 
they are hopelessly backward unless they know of an event 
within a few minutes of its occurrence. These daily papers are 
not satisfied with a single issue every twenty-four hours, but 
appear at intervals during the day in new editions, which purport - 
to be warranted by grave and exciting events which have occurred 
since the parent edition appeared,—events which are nearly 
always discovered to be neither important nor exciting. In the 
absence of actualities, they recite episodes which have either no 
basis or only a slender basis in fact. The importance of a 
succeeding edition often resides in the denial of assertions made 
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in a preceding one. They have all the defects which any thought- 
ful man can validly set down against them. But so far as the 
Catholic weekly paper is concerned, they make it appear out 
of the fashion and of as little importance as a paleontological 


specimen. 
UNTRUTHS, INACCURACY OFTEN TO BE FOUND IN SECULAR PRESS 


Long ago an American humorist said a wise thing. He said 
it was “better not to know so much than to know so many things 
that ain’t so.” The daily papers, taken over a period of a week, 
will be found to contain in their columns almost as many news 
paragraphs that are untrue as they contain paragraphs that are 
verifiable. Even when the recital of events corresponds largely 
with the facts, it will be found provokingly inaccurate in details. 

I make these assertions in order to say a word for the news 
which the Catholic weekly paper or review, and the monthly 
periodical, contains. They have an advantage over the daily 
paper, due merely to the lapse of time, that makes for accuracy 
in their news items. The facts have had time to appear out of 
the welter of surmises and suspicions and conjectures that ob- 
scured them, and the minds of editors and writers have had a 
chance to learn and digest them and to form exact judgments. 

The News Service of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence is, of course, not propagandist in character. It is a news- 
gathering agency like any other, and it leaves comment upon the 
news, and interpretations growing out of the news, to those 
papers and periodicals to which it furnishes the story of the 
world’s happenings that have a special interest for Catholic 
people. It is important, for a number of reasons, that it should 
remain solely a news-gathering agency. It must, of necessity, 
leave interpretation to journalists and literary men and women 


who accept Catholic principles. 
WRITERS FOR CATHOLIC PRESS MUST POSSESS CATHOLIC MINDS 


As a consequence, it is essential to the development and spread 
of the Faith that writers for Catholic publications not only 
possess Catholic minds, but that, besides, they possess a species 
of benign spiritual contagion, by which they commend and 
strengthen the judgments of the Faith in the minds of their 
readers. They should possess that species of inerrancy in their 
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writing, whether in matters of faith or of morals, which is the 
direct consequence of the infallibility of the Church in these 
fields. The perfection of the technical equipment through which 
they attract and convince their readers is a matter entirely 
personal to them, a gift from above, though not entirely a gift,— 
often a shamefully neglected talent. 

The reader of a Catholic publication, therefore, is not to set 
down his daily secular paper or secular review or magazine 
alongside it, and, assuming a single standard of judgment, say 
which is better. If the secular thing possessed as marked a 
technical superiority as you please, there is still the most valid 
argument in the world for the Catholic choice. The Catholic 
publication is an agency of the Faith. It is a species of sacra- 
mental, through which the Catholic individual and the Catholic 
family attain a degree of spiritual enrichment, and an increase 
in the strength with which they adhere to supernatural truth 
and to the historic Faith of Christendom. The Catholic journal 
or magazine expresses the world of the supernatural to the mortal 
and passing world of our time. 


PAGANISM ABSORBED IN SOCIAL WORLD, FORMS OF RECREATION 


It is increasingly difficult, in a world which has so largely gone 
pagan and hedonistic, to establish and preserve the Faith of the 
Catholic family. Even we who are members of Catholic families 
are more pagan than we think. We absorb pagan secularism 
from the social world in which we live, from the business and 
industrial employments in which we are engaged, and especially 
from the forms of recreation which we permit ourselves. The 
theater, the magazines, the best sellers, conversations with our 
friends, radio talks and entertainment—all are infused with an 
atmosphere so passively hostile to the Faith, that neglect of the 
Faith, of its practices, and of its code of morals seems the normal 
thing. We fit in more comfortably, especially if we are weak- 
lings, when we attend less to the teachings and mandates of the 
Faith. If we have no correctives, we die spiritually. Neglect 
of the Faith will seem the normal and proper thing, and an 
attitude of apology for it and a kind of shamefacedness in its 
profession and practice will become a permanent quality in us. 

There are many correctives of this greensickness which often 
affiicts old and young, but especially the young, who are the 
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the more susceptible. Perhaps the very best of the purely natural 
correctives is a regular reading of Catholic comment upon men 
and affairs, as it appears in the columns of a Catholic journal. 

A Catholic paper in these days of universal newspaper reading 
should be a visitor to every Catholic home. It should be taken 
in even by those who must practise grave sacrifices to subscribe 
to it. It should, above all, be supported by those who have a 
margin of wealth over and above their needs, and who as a 
thanks offering for their good fortune, assist the Catholic Press 
as an agency through which the Kingdom of God among men 
can be advanced and His will done among them. Wealthy men, 
who know how potent the printed word is, and who adhere to 
the Faith, as an evidence of conformity to the will of God, owe 
advice and direction, and above all, support to the Catholic 
Press. So too, culture and learning must come to its aid, and 
literary art must remember the poverty which keeps it from 
bidding for the services of the artist and must find a way to 
serve God in the service of this modern agency of the Faith. 

I shall not attempt to review the work of the Press Depart- 
ment of the N.C.W.C. during the past year. A matter-of-fact 
statement will be one of the Department releases during Press 
Month. But that will tell nothing of the devotion and industry 
with which the personnel of the Department have devoted them- 
selves to its work. In these sad days when the health of nearly 
every form of effort has suffered a decline, it continues to be 
vigorous as ever it was, and has managed to add to the service 
which it gives to Catholic publications in this and other countries. 


PREPARATIONS BEING MADE FOR EXHIBIT AT VATICAN CITY 


The Catholic Press Association, which numbers newspapers, 
reviews of one kind and another, and Catholic magazines in its 
membership, is taking the lead in the preparation of an exhibit 
this year at a world-wide exposition of Catholic publications held 
in Vatican City under the personal auspices of His Holiness, 
the Pope. The work of our own publications deserves an ade- 
quate presentation there. 

It must be apparent that the narrow financial resources which 
have handicapped most of our newspapers, reviews and maga- 
zines during the last seven years, will not permit an adequate 
exhibit unless aid comes from many sources. I beg that aid for 
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them, from everyone that can afford to give towards the amount 
they will need. And especially I ask my harassed brethren of 
the episcopate to contribute, if they can. I do not speak by the 
book, but I suspect that a gift of $200 from a Bishop to the com- 
mittee would cause it great happiness, and that even $100 would 
quicken the pulses of its members. If it is sent to Mr. Charles 
H. Ridder, 33 West 60th Street, New York City, who is the 
Committee’s treasurer, it will be applied to the proper purposes. 

Finally, I pay my tribute of admiration to the editors of the 
country and to their associates who have everywhere stood up 
to their work, who have kept the plant going under impossible 
conditions, and who continue to possess an unaccountable cheer- 
fulness. Some day I hope they will be released from their con- 
cern for the mere means of existence, and so find time to enrich 
still more the field of Catholic journalism. I thank them for 
the excellent understanding they have established with the Press 
Department, for their unfailing support and cooperation, and 
for the valuable suggestions which have come from them and 
which have improved in one way and another the service it 
has been able to give its clients. 

I commend again to the Catholic people in every diocese of this 
country the support of that Catholic journalism which has been 
organized for them, which has kept itself going by dint of the 
greatest personal sacrifices, and which has been too often shame- 
fully neglected. No great deprivation from anyone, but a small 
degree of support from every Catholic in the United States, is the 
one thing needed to insure its success. So often we delay, until 
the tragedy has occurred, the thing that would have averted it. 
The best of our Catholic newspapers, reviews and magazines are 
separated from disaster, in these lean days, by the narrowest of 
margins. Now is the acceptable time. Today you can save 
them. 

Huau C. Boyie. 
Episcopal Chairman, 
Press Department, N.C.W.C. 


RELIGION AND CORRELATION IN EDUCATION 


“Ever learning and never attaining to a knowledge of the 
truth,” + “The world, by wisdom knew not God.” ? Thus did St. 
Paul hurl his challenge at the intellectuals of his day. And 
the scholarly achievements of the intervening nineteen centuries 
have not undermined the statements of the apostle. Out of his 
own mental resources man has not achieved an adequate solu- 
tion of the purpose of life. But there is an answer which 
heartens man, if he will let drop the blinding scales from his 
eyes. Grace and spiritual truth are at man’s disposal because 
a God-Man has come to his aid. 

God has spoken to man. He has told man the why and the 
whither of life. Counsel must be taken from this revelation if 
the whole of man’s personality is to be educated. To be com- 
plete, education must concern itself with man’s nature and his 
ultimate destiny. To say that education is one thing and religion 
another is to manifest ignorance of the nature of man. A philos- 
ophy of education divorced from revelation is condemned by the 
very restlessness and contrary-to-nature extremes to which its 
devotees are addicted. If Christ be not numbered among the 
teachers of young Americans, there is small hope for the per- 
manency of democracy. Such is the challenge before America. 

The Catholic educator realizes that revelation, as completed 
in Christ and the apostles, clarifies the educational question. 
From philosophy, man is seen to be essentially different from 
the animal by reason of his intellect and will. These faculties 
are nothing else but the operation of the immortal soul which 
God has created in each person. Revelation further assures 
man that his destiny is immortal existence with the Creator. 
Man can, indeed, reason about this destiny, and pretend to 
assert judgment upon it; but to understand it, to see it, man 
actually needs a help from God which is called grace. As New- 
man says: “Not the keenest eye can see in the dark. Now, 
though your mind be the eye, the grace of God is the light; 
and you will as easily exercise your eyes in this sensible world 
without the sun, as you will be able to exercise your mind in 
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the spiritual world without a parallel gift from without.” * 
Therefore, the man who harkens to what God has revealed has 
knowledge, knowledge of higher value than a scientific truth. 
And this content of revelation belongs in the curriculum. It is 
an essential for the true development of the student. 

Theology, basing its conclusions on revelation, tells man that 
God’s motive in creating him was to share His love, His happi- 
ness, His very life with man. God’s purpose in placing man on 
earth was to have him honor His Creator and, in so doing, 
prepare himself for his destined happiness. In promoting the 
honor of God, man is to find his truest happiness, relatively 
here and completely hereafter. 

Working out from these principles the Catholic educator holds 
that the aim of education is so to guide the student that his 
development will be motivated by the desire to shed honor on 
God by his achievements, by his manner of living. “Thou art 
My beloved Son, in Thee I am well pleased.”* Proximate, 
secondary objectives also have their place in education; they 
may be many and varied. But since the purpose of life as a 
whole is to promote God’s honor, any scheme of education which 
neglects this fundamental goal leaves man in a quandary. Any 
Catholic educator who minimizes this spiritualization of the 
educational process and exalts utility, wealth, fame or mere 
humanitarian service is untrue to those revealed truths which 
have given a divine splendor to all of life. 

Revelation comes again to man’s aid in teaching him that 
love of God, desire for His honor has taken a hold on him only 
when he possesses love of neighbor. Christ taught that service 
to one’s neighbor is service rendered to Himself. In the Catholic 
sense, then, education should implant in the student an ambition 
to be of physical, mental or social aid to his fellowman. Catholic 
education is eminently sociological in scope, for God is the 
Father of each human being through immediate creation of the 
soul, through adoption at Baptism and through His providence. 
The energy of the individual is thus thrown outside of himself; 
he becomes other-centered, not self-centered. 

From a twofold viewpoint, therefore, the individual is to seek 
a goal outside of himself—honor to God and the welfare of his 


* Discourses to Mixed Congregations, IX, Illuminating Grace, p. 171. 
*St. Luke, 3, 22. 
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neighbor. The point is stressed here because the Catholic view 
supplies a perennial psychological need; it can be commended 
because of its mental sanity. Psychiatrists are insistent on a 
life-plan which concentrates the energy of the individual on an 
altruistic purpose. In this manner the selfish instincts of man 
are counterbalanced. 
The uniqueness, the genius, of Catholic education lies in this 
elevation, this unification of all of life. If spiritualization of 
motive be properly ingrained in a person, the world becomes a 
God-centered universe. Man is then in a position to arrange a 
hierarchy of values. He can achieve a synthesis, and a correla- 
tion. The resources of the world are seen to be at the disposal 
of man; animate and inanimate things are for his welfare. In 
man himself, the physical is to be so developed as to serve the 
needs of his higher self; the mental is to minister to the needs 
of the spiritual. All things are to remind him of God, for “All 
things were made by Him.” *® 
Men object to the “other-worldliness” of this view. Their 
resentment is often based on misunderstanding or a secret pride. 
Selfish purposes, worldly aims, do, indeed, appeal to man’s nature. 
And the Catholic admits that his aim conflicts with selfishness 
and worldliness. Properly viewed, however, the Catholic outlook 
does not destroy anything good in man; it elevates to a higher 
plane whatever is noble in this life. It would, indeed, seek to 
change the motive which actuates many of the people of the 
earth. It is ever insistent that its followers bring to the world’s 
attention the right of God to be honored by man. 
As man increases his conquest of nature he should grow apace 
in appreciation of the infinite Intelligence of Him who has shared 
His attribute with man, in alloting to him the power of thought. 
A science, impartially pursued, should lead the scientist to eternal 
truth, for all knowledge forms one whole. Since the eternal Law- 
giver has wrapped the atom in those terrific laws, the scientist 
should find reason to marvel at the wisdom there demonstrated. 
It is God who has clothed the birds of the air and the grass of 
the field; and the sons of God are thereby reminded of the good- 
ness of their Father. Whatever glory there is in man’s achieve- 
) ments only redounds to the glory of Him who designed man. 
This gift of seeing the divine meaning of life might be called 
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the Catholic contribution to America§ education, ; Logically, 
consistently, the Catholic must claim sol& possession of the entire 
revelation which lights up the darkness d( lifg, which lends life_~) 
its dignity, and which, only when it is ent® all. af\ 
life. Historically, the Catholic is guardian of t 
the Catholic cannot assert sole possession of human intelli- 
gence. As Catholic he is objectively no better musician, mathe- 
matician or scientist than his fellowmen. Hence, the Catholic 
educator of today should, and does, learn much from his fellow 
American. St. Thomas Aquinas built his philosophical system 
on the labors of many other men, and especially on the genius 
of Aristotle. No science, however, is the whole of life. And, as 
Berdyaev states: “There can be no technical ends of life, only 
technical means: the ends of life belong to another sphere, to 
that of the spirit. Very often the aims of life are superseded by 
its means, which then usurp so important a place in human life 
as completely to eliminate its ultimate object from man’s 
consciousness.”* Any scientific discovery, therefore, any tech- 
nological achievement must be fitted into a scheme of life as a 
whole. And the place of man himself in the universe has to be 
explained. For such work the Catholic has the key. The task 
of Catholic education is to evaluate, to correlate into a unified 
picture, and to make science serve man’s higher needs. 

In pride of material triumph man has too often turned his 
back on God, and has sought to make this a man-centered world. 
Catholics simply ask that their fellowmen give credit to God for 
what they have been enabled to discover or to invent. Frankly, 
we like the good in American life; we would merely wish it to 
be spiritualized. Our objection to such men as Dewey is that 
they leave a personal God out of the picture. They would sub- 
stitute a vague, dreamy, dreary, unstable naturalism. They do 
not “see life whole and see it steadily.” Catholic education would 
induce men to capture for God that glory which individuals are 
so prone to assume unto themselves. 

To the Catholic life is good. To live is to rejoice in the oppor- 
tunity in seeing the shadow of the Creator in all good things 
here, and of enjoying Him face to face hereafter. Sorrow, defeat, 
failure have their destined place in this scheme. Their difficulty 


< Berdyaev, The Bourgeois Mind, Sheed & Ward: New York, 1934, 
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does not mar the trust that one has in God’s goodness. The 
presence on earth of the Incarnate Son of God, sent by the 
Father, is proof of the Father’s love. The existence of evil does 
but show the futility of those arguments which declaim for a 
heaven on earth. Happiness is an effect, not a goal. It is conse- 
quent upon man’s acceptance of the duty of laboring for God’s 
honor and his neighbor’s welfare. When one seeks a selfish hap- 
piness as a primary objective, he is subverting the revealed va!ues 
of life and suffers the penalty of frustration, of “never attaining 
to a knowledge of the truth”—revealed truth. 


II 


The difficulty of implanting such a philosophy of life in a cur- 
riculum is patent. Libraries of new knowledge have accumu- 
lated. Who will chart for the student, and correctly interpret, 
his use of all that the world offers? Who will assemble under 
one cover all the triumphs of the specialists and give them their 
rating? 

No slight obstacle in the way of a unified outlook on life is 
the character of the American people and the American system 
of education. Here are heaped together most of the racial stocks 
of the world; here are millions of uprooted people, subject to 
the shams, the defrauding schemes hatched in the brain of inde- 
pendent thinker and crook alike. Here the philosophy of indi- 
vidualism has opportunity to run riot; selfish gain has not always 
been hampered in its trampling on public welfare; homes are torn 
asunder. Many of the young grow into manhood or womanhood 
without any reverences; many high-minded youths find that 
they have been fed on spiritual husks. In the craze for experi- 
mentation, the attitude is assumed that nothing is sacred. And 
many noble teachers feel that the problem of moral unity in the 
United States cannot be solved by the Public School system be- 
cause it lacks a definite, positive philosophy and sanctions. 
Nicholas Murray Butler says: 

“The separation of church and state is fundamental in our 
American political order, but so far as religious instruction is 
concerned, this principle has been so far departed from as to 
put the whole force and influence of the tax-supported school 


on the side of one element of the population, namely, that which 
is pagan and believes in no religion whatsoever.” * 
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What seems particularly disconcerting to one with a spiritual 
interpretation of life is the widespread naturalism in the schools 
and the restlessness of the drifting masses. The ardent com- 
munist, the blatant atheist, the sordid sensualist peddle their 
wares unabashed. The chief hobby of some teachers would 
seem to be to inculcate animalism. Certain individuals, like 
Joseph Krutch, in The Modern Temper, strive to belittle revela- 
tion and assume that it has been thrown out of court as evidence, 
and that “standards are imaginary things.”* Such men are 
like Pilate. Truth faces them; but, lacking in courage, they 
ery: “There is no truth.” 

The educators of the country are more confused and lacking 
in unity than are the students. It is not yet a hundred years, 
as Henry Adams remarks, since Americans thought that educa- 
tion was divine and a harbinger of universal perfection.® Today, 
with the nation suffering from perjury, graft, divorce, suicide, 
overcrowded asylums and prisons, knowledge without character 
is seen to be very much of a detriment. While some groups are 
earnestly seeking a technique of character training, other 
teachers, often in the same city and school, are expounding class 
hatred, pacifism, communism, sex life, free love. Some teachers 
trump up the popular demand of “more schooling,” although one 
writer went so far, in his description of a commencement at a 
large university a few years ago, as to say that, while eight 
hundred came up in caps and gowns for their diplomas, six 
hundred of them should never have been there. 

So far as presenting the student with a unified outlook on life 
is concerned, the situation is further complicated by the device 
of departmentalization. At present there is a growing desire 
for what is called integration; and some attempts have been 
made. But, generally speaking, there has been only a feeble 
effort to correlate what is taught in one department with what 
is put forth in another. Since the human mind is, by its very 
nature, unitary, students will correlate to a degree; but being 
unequipped with any solid scale of values, they will easily 
acquire a distorted view of life as a whole. Modern man, de- 
spite his vaunted self-sufficiency and individualism, actually 
craves an integrated outlook on life. If he is blind to the spiritual 
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vison of God as the source of all truth, he will construct his 
world vision from communism, or pacifism, or the supremacy 
of the high I.Q. elect, or the religion of science. 

It must be admitted that too much of this confusion has 
penetrated into Catholic educational circles. The desire to 
compete on the same level as secular institutions has resulted in 
some leaders minimizing Catholic educational philosophy. 
Catholic schools have, indeed, clung to the necessity of religion 
in the curriculum, while most of the oldest schools of the country, 
although begun as religious institutions, have succumbed to the 
pressure of naturalism and have relegated religion to the back- 
ground.*® Too often, however, in our own schools the first con- 
cern of the faculty has been to build up strong departments in 
the secular subjects, while religion was parceled out as an extra 
subject or given to any teacher who was willing. In the method 
of correlating all subjects into a unified whole, Catholic schools 
have been lax. 


Ill 


To set forth an adequate view of the whole educational situa- 
tion, to present details on the means of unifying a curriculum 
is a far more formidable task than is now contemplated. How- 
ever, much can be done while we are awaiting a better formula- 
tion of our educational policy. There is a strenuous call to arms 
for the Catholic who would Christianize modern life, for the 
American with a spiritual view of life. The naturalist does not 
today fail of a large audience; but his attack is for the most 
part negative. His position does not stand the test of rational 
analysis, while the Catholic has the advantage of being definite 
and positive. But truth does not always have a popular appeal. 

For the present the problem of correlation concerns the forma- 
tion of the teacher. Adherence to his own subject and efficiency 
in his own field are presumed. No true teacher, however, can 
limit himself to the purveying of facts. The Catholic teacher, in 
particular, needs to be made conscious of his réle in the unifica- 
tion of a student’s outlook. The teacher must be spiritually 
minded. God has a right to expect from him a fundamental 
conviction which will be felt in the classroom and which re- 


” Cf. Edwin R. Embree, “In Order of Their Eminence,” Atlantic Monthly, 
155 (June 1935), 655. 
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lates all things back to the Creator. He need not preach, for 
students are soon aware of the philosophy of their instructor. 
His outlook on life will be remembered longer than the facts 
he presents. He should be bearer and messenger of that divine 
gift of seeing things in their larger relationships. He must be 
leader in acknowledging the universal sway of the power of 
God. If no spiritual note be observed in his teaching, he is 
unfair to Catholic education. 

Teachers of religion will discover no better model of proper 
correlation than that portrayed in the pages of the Gospels. 
Take one example. Christ taught the notion of grace under such 
varying words as light, living water, food, vine, wedding gar- 
ment, life. Every aspect of Palestinian life was caught in the 
sweep of His vision and made to serve as vehicle for some 
spiritual truth. After listening to Him the rocks, grain, flowers, 
vineyards, sheep, shepherds, fish, net, fatherhood took on new 
meanings. The original effect of such illustrations have lost 
much through translation and changed conditions. Still, the 
principle remains true that the teacher must tie up religion with 
the familiar things of American background. The athletic, scho- 
lastic, social, political and scientific terms and devices of our 
own time must be made to suggest spiritual truths and parallels 
to the individuals at all capable of imagination. Sympathy with, 
and understanding of, all that is good in American life must needs 
be a trait of the teacher of religion if he is effectually to corre- 
late modern life with God’s plan of life. 

The teachers of religion do correlate to some extent. But a 
dismal effect of the departmental system has been the develop- 
ment of the view that teachers of secular branches should not 
touch upon the spiritual implications of their subjects. “Let us 
alone,” say the scientists. “You teach your subject and we will 
teach ours.” The attitude is short-sighted, principally for three 
reasons. God has a right to recognition as Creator, Father, Pro- 
vider. Any science, any course, any item of knowledge is an 
avenue of approach to God. May not silence in such matters be 
conspiracy? Secondly, the source of truth being one, and the 
mind naturally seeking a unification, the teacher cannot free 
himself from the obligation of aiding students to see life as a 
unified whole, to fit the part into the whole. Thirdly, the teach- 
er’s philosophy will out, whether he wish it or not. Students are 
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bound to speculate on what their teacher believes. Long ago, 
Carlyle wrote, in Sartor Resartus: 


“T mean that Thought without Reverence is barren, perhaps 
poisonous. . . . The man who cannot wonder, who does not habit- 
ually wonder (and worship), were he President of innumerable 
Royal Societies, and carried the . . . epitome of all Labora- 
tories . . . with their results in his single head—is but a Pair 
of Spectacles behind which there is no Eye.” “ 


No one demands that a teacher take up time by moralizing. 
The really important point is that he be spiritually minded, that 
he possess deep reverence and power of vision. Why may not a 
student of the atom marvel as well as the beholder of a Gothic 
cathedral? If the heavens declare His glory, do not also a 
human body and a scientific law? A student with imagination 
once remarked: “I came out of physics class today and felt like 
praying, like praising God.” If the teacher be interested solely 
in facts, not all of the students will be so dull. Many of them, 
following the natural law of philosophizing, will draw conclu- 
sions, and not always draw them wisely. Teaching is not a 
mere matter of facts and credits; it is moral responsibility. 

The really effective teacher of secular subjects will know some- 
thing of the truths taught in religion class. He needs to be deeply 
conscious of what revelation has told us concerning the Father- 
hood of God. He will be aware of God’s original command to 
man, as seen in Genesis: “Fill the earth, and subdue it.”?? His 
very admiration for a scientific law, his marveling at the wis- 
dom of the Creator, his chance remarks about the teaching of the 
Church on certain problems will help to open up the meaning of 
life to those students who are alert to its wonders. Such stu- 
dents will thus acquire the habit of correlating. 

The entire faculty of a Catholie institution might be termed 
prospective teachers of religion. Academic freedom does not im- 
ply license in closing the paths of God. Honest consistency with 
the Catholic philosophy of education brings teachers under the 
obligation of promoting the honor of God. Man’s very power 
to think, to invent, to speak is a gift from his Creator. When 
the pride of self-sufficiency has not blinded man to his depend- 
ence on God, man finds his greatest happiness in seeing the Cre- 


™ Bk. I, Chap. X. 
* Genesis, 1, 28. 
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ator’s sustaining hand behind the creature. Hence, the heads of 
Catholic schools should bring some unity of outlook into their 
faculties. It should not be taken for granted, nor left to chance. 
It might well be written up in a brochure. And it should not be 
interpreted as a restriction upon freedom; rather, it is a libera- 
tion from that blindness which sees no purpose in life and which 
misses the real beauty and dignity of life. 

In our era of textbook education something should also be done 
to offset the subtle influence of those books which foster material- 
ism, which degrade man to the level of animalism. Where it is 
impossible to do without such textbooks, each school might sup- 
ply mimeographed supplements which make mention of some 
points stressed in the religion course, which point out dangerous 
implications in the textbooks, and which show those principles or 
events that are capable of spiritual application. One student has 
gathered evidence of materialism fostered by texts in use in state 
universities.’* It is too much to hope that every teacher will of 
himself point out the false implications. Attention to the matter 
by the entire faculty will, at least, make teachers more alert to 
that poison which is entering the American student-mind via 
the textbook. 

Religion supplies the key to proper correlation in education. 
The educational philosopher who rejects that key will not attain 
to a true synthesis, to a workable plan of life. The basis for all 
correlation lies in man’s duty to honor God as Creator, Father, 
Provider. When nature speaks to man of a Lawgiver, then 
man is laying the foundation for correlation. With his gift of 
wonder and reverence and spiritualization the Catholic educator 
is in a position to offset that dull tendency of education today 
to be concerned only with facts and to miss the true and larger 
meaning of facts that might be fitted into a meaningful picture. 
The task is, of course, not easy; but the need for effort in that 
line presses more heavily day by day. 

W. H. 
Department of Religion, 
The Catholic University of America. 


*Dan Gilbert, Crucifying Christ in Our Colleges, Alex Dulfer Printing 
Co.: San Francisco, 1933, p. 31ff. 


RELIGION AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF CULTURE* 
I 


A generation ago Emile Durkheim remarked that religion is 
like the womb out of which come all the germs of all the germs 
of civilization. He and a few others, however, are the rare 
exceptions among sociologists. They as a class have had a 
tendency to belittle the importance of religion as a social force 
and to look upon it as a phenomenon of only secondary im- 
portance. Doubtless this tendency can be traced to two causes. 
The first was the influence of those students of the religious life 
of primitive peoples who under the leadership of Frazer main- 
tained the evolutionary origin of religion from a ritual magic 
which was prereligious and essentially nonreligious. The second 
was the increasing secularization of society with emphasis on 
the pursuit of material progress. But the researches of later 
students have supplemented and corrected the earlier findings 
and have exploded the older theories. Meanwhile our highly 
secularized and progressive society has brought us to the brink 
of chaos. It would seem an excellent time for the sociologist to 
revalue and restate the importance of religion as a social force. 

The problem which confronts him is twofold. The errors and 
confusion of the past make it necessary for him to state clearly, 
in the light of the abundant material now available, the origin 
and true nature of the religious instinct. Secondly, he must 
trace the influence of religion on the development and preserva- 
tion of society, for obviously we can judge the present and in- 
telligently plan for the future only in the light of our knowledge 
of the past. In his performance of both these tasks, it seems 
to me Christopher Dawson has rendered to sociology a con- 
spicuously valuable service. 


Il 


The whole problem of the relation of religion to the beginnings 
of culture depends largely on our knowledge of primitive man. 
Quite naturally the traces of the religious life of the primitive 


* This is the second of a series of articles on Christopher Dawson. The 
first article appeared in the December, 1935, issue. 
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prehistoric peoples are scant. Nevertheless the tombs that have 
come down from the stone age and the famous cave paintings 
which have been dated in the same era indicate that already in 
that period the religious instinct was alive and active. 

We are on firmer ground when we come to consider the religi- 
ous life of primitive men of our own period who have come down 
into modern times not only in a state of stone age culture but 
under living conditions comparable to those of the neolithic peo- 
ples of Europe and Western Asia. Many of the early students 
of these primitive peoples read into their findings a confirmation 
of the evolutionary theory of the origin of religion. A closer and 
more intensive study of these peoples and a more careful analysis 
of their life reveal the existence within them of a real sense of 
dependency upon mysterious powers higher than man’s own, 
and of feelings of awe and self-abasement with which they are 
filled in the presence of such powers. This is the essence of 
religious emotion; it is at the root of worship and prayer; it is 
one of the main sources of religious life. 

Taken in this sense religion is a part of the very nature of 
man. To quote Dawson’s own words: 


“Throughout the history of humanity the religious impulse 
has always and everywhere been present as one of the perma- 
nent forces that make and alter man’s destiny, and the deeper 
we delve into the past, the more evident it is how inseparable is 
the religious instinct from human life and society. The begin- 
nings of religion are as old as the human consciousness, and one 
can no more go behind the religious life than we can go behind 
the origins of language or of social life itself.” 


III 


Taking for granted, then, that religion is part of the very 
nature of man, what has been its réle in the development of 
human society? . From the evidence available we can say that 
it has been the most potent single force in the history of man’s 
social evolution. It is not that we overlook the fact that human 
society is intimately dependent upon physical environment and 
racial inheritance and is frequently affected by individual ge- 
niuses and by external cultural influences. Society is the product 
of all these forces, but the chief guiding and mold power has 
been supplied by religion. It is not difficult to point to a number 
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of circumstances indicating the important part religion has 
played in the development of human culture. 

In the rise of civilization no step would seem more elementary 
than the development of agriculture and the domestication of 
animals. There is an important group of students of primitive 
man who hold that both these initial stages of human progress 
can be traced to ritual observances of a religious character. A 
thing like this of course defies conclusive proof at the present 
time. There do exist, however, particularly among the Pueblo 
Indians of Arizona and New Mexico, primitive types of agricul- 
tural communities in which there seems to be an intimate con- 
nection between the practice of agriculture and the development 
of ritual ceremonies and priestly organization. 

Whatever may be the final conclusion of students of social 
origins concerning the rise of agriculture and animal domestica- 
tion, there is abundant evidence that the development of early 
higher forms of civilization was intimately connected with and 
dependent upon religion. Take for instance the Sumerian cul- 
ture which arose in Mesopotamia. Here the temple with its 
estate formed the foundation of the whole system of civilization. 
It was the germ of the city and the city state. It was the basis 
of the whole economic organization. Among this non-military 
people the reverential obedience of the populace to the priest- 
king who was regarded as the embodiment of divine authority, 
made possible the construction and maintenance of that elab- 
orate system of canals on which the whole civilization depended. 
Moreover, the temple with its priests gave rise to a special leis- 
ured class by whom knowledge could be cultivated and the 
beginnings of science achieved. The very origin of writing can 
certainly be traced to the sacred usages of religion. 

What is true of Sumeria is true also of Egypt and the Aegean 
culture. In fact, down to the fall of the Empire the civilization 
of Egypt remained much more closely bound up with the relig- 
ious life of the people then in Sumeria. In the valley of the 
Nile the whole vast system of organized society seemed to have 
one main purpose, the glorification of the Sun-god and his divine 
child, the King. 

An excellent example of the connection between religion and 
the beginnings of science is the institution and development of 
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the calendar. Among the archaic peoples the calendar was 
worked out on the basis of exact observation of the movements 
of the heavenly bodies as a guide in ritual observances. This 
was true not only in Egypt and Sumeria, but in India and China 
and among the Mayas of Central America. The Egyptians 
actually developed a solar year of 365 days correlated with the 
heliacal rising of the Dog Star in a cycle of 1460 years. 

According to Dawson it is difficult to exaggerate the debt that 
the world owes to the archaic ritual cultures, for they laid the 
foundations on which the whole later development of civilization 
has been built. 


“To them we owe the invention of writing and the calendar, 
the discovery of the use of metals, the architecture and engineer- 
ing, and almost all the arts and crafts of daily life as they are 
practiced down to the present day in the Near and Far East. 
We can measure their achievements in some degree by their 
monuments—the pyramids and sun temples of Egypt, the canals 
and temple towers of Babylonia and the Maya and Toltec 
remains in America—which are unsurpassed in majesty of form 
and power of execution by the works of modern man in spite 
of his vastly increased control over matter.” 


From the third millennium B.C. the societies of higher culture 
were exposed to a series of invasions of more warlike and less 
civilized peoples, which gradually led to the formation of new 
nations and cultures. But these in turn owed their progress in 
civilization almost entirely to the elements of culture they took 
over from the conquered people. In the development and pres- 
ervation of these new cultures religion continued to play a réle 
that was not less important. 

Thus those higher forms of civilization which flourished during 
the first millennium B.C. from China to the Aegean were inti- 
mately linked with and dependent upon the older religious forms 
which came down from the archaic civilizations of a previous 
age. Even in Greece, where the religious tradition was not 
embodied in an organized priesthood as in India or in a fixed 
political order as in China, the ritual tradition of archaic culture 
continued to rule men’s lives. 


“The new mythology of the Olympian deities was of less 
importance to the religious man than the due performance of 
the sacred rites whose origins were deeply rooted in the archaic 
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past. The theology of the Greeks was a thing of yesterday, as 
Herodotus remarks, but their religious practices were of imme- 
morial antiquity. Men might believe what they would concern- 
ing the nature of the gods so long as they maintained the exact 
and scrupulous performance of the Rites, for that alone could 
ensure the safety of the city and the fertility of the soil.” 


About the middle of the first millennium B.C. there was every- 
where a deep spiritual stirring which gave rise to the great 
philosophies of China, of India, of Persia and of Greece. Every- 
where the point of departure was the religious life and concepts 
inherited from the past. Essentially religious were these philo- 
sophic gropings for the absolute. And always as in the past, 
no matter what course the speculation of the philosophers might 
take, the lives of the people—their progress or their stagnation— 
were dominated by religious thought and practice. While in 
other respects the Hebrews stand out in strong contrast to the 
great cultures of the period, while they are truly an exception 
among the nations, yet the essential réle played by religion in 
their life and thought must be regarded as rather typical. Their 
religion was immeasurably different; different, too, its moral 
effects. But everywhere the essential influence of religion, such 
as it might be, was clearly perceptible. 

It is undeniable that the classical culture from which so large 
a part of our own civilization is derived was intimately bound 
up with religion. Whether we search out its beginnings or look 
for the impelling force of its development or seek the power 
responsible for its conservation, we are brought face to face 
with the all-pervading religious element. Centuries later, when 
classical civilization, already weakened and beginning to disin- 
tegrate, fell before the terrible onslaught of the barbarians, it 
was the Christian religion in the form of the Catholic Church 
which supplied the civilizing force which at length produced the 
culture of Christian Europe—but that is a subject to which I 
shall return later on. 

The origin of all the great civilizations of the past can be 
traced, in large part at least, to the religious instinct, and to its 
continuing influence they owe much of their development. Even 
modern civilization, characterized as it is by its rejection of 
religion, has owed to Christianity not only its foundations but 
also its very belief in human progress, an ideal to which men 
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were able to consecrate themselves with religious enthusiasm. 
To it also are due those moral concepts so necessary for social 
progress which men imagined they derived from pure reason. 
Thus the modern civilized man unconsciously has been depend- 
ent upon religion as a great social force even while he deliberately 
rejected it. 

IV 


We are in the midst of radical social change. The old era, 
with its belief in human progress as a law of natural develop- 
ment, has passed. Men everywhere have come to the conclusion 
that if in the future there is to be any progress, or if we are 
even to retain that which we have gained, it must be on the 
basis of careful and intelligent social planning. Certainly it 
would seem that such planning must be on the foundation of 
deep and wide-reaching knowledge of the nature of man and 
of human society and of all those social forces which have helped 
to mold society in the past. 

As a matter of fact, in spite of our knowledge of the complex 
character of social forces, men have been planning for the future 
almost exclusively on the material and economic plane. It is 
true one has heard a great deal in some quarters about the 
cultural opportunities which the new age will afford. But religion 
as a social force seems to have been left completely out of the 
picture. Even where men are actuated by an ardor which one 
might almost term religious, this enthusiasm has for its object a 
purely materialistic concept of society as in Russia, or a frankly 
nationalistic or racial ideal as in Germany. Here in our own 
country the New Deal has been engrossed in the idea of rehabili- 
tating agriculture, industry and finance. Our leaders seem to 
have believed that if these things can be saved and put in good 
working order all will be well. Few are the voices raised to 
warn us seriously that while all this is good, and while with a 
people of such varied religious and cultural background this is 
perhaps all that can be expected of the civil government, yet it 
is not enough. All the past teaches us that society needs the 
constructive and steadying force of religion, accepted and lived 
by the people. 

If religion is a vital and a constructive force in social life, 
then it is the part of the sociologist to clarify and emphasize this 
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fact. This does not mean that he is to go into the field of judg- 
ing the truth or falseness of certain forms of religious teachings 
or suggesting changes in existing religion. In either of these 
cases he would be doffing the robes of the sociologist and donning 
the mantle of the theologian or even the religious reformer. This 
was precisely the error committed by Professor Ellwood in his 
book, “The Reconstruction of Religion.” He was perfectly 
within his sphere in maintaining that religion is essential to 
society. He would have been within his rights in maintaining 
that a particular kind of religion had demonstrated itself benefi- 
cent or harmful to some specific type of society. But when 
he suggested the reconstruction of Christianity to meet certain 
social needs, then he ceased to speak as a sociologist and in effect 
became a religious reformer. Dawson maintains that a soci- 
ologist who creates a religion for his own sociological purposes is 
just as unscientific as if he were to invent new anthropological 
or geographical facts to meet his theories. 

“As sociologists we have to accept the existence of an inde- 
pendent order of spiritual truths and values and to study their 
influence on social action. Whether society requires a religious 
foundation, what is the actual working of the religion of our 
particular society; how far material and social factors affect 
religious beliefs and philosophical points of view:—all these are 
questions for our study. But the objective validity or spiritual 
value of religious doctrines . . . lies outside of our province.” 
These are in the domain of theology. 

It is most important then that the sociologist place before us 
the true significance of religion as a social force, but it is 
important also that he approach this problem as a sociologist 
and not as a specialist in the realm of theology. In emphasizing 
the fundamental character of the religious instinct, in tracing 
the influence of religion on the development of society, and 
finally in outlining so deftly the relation of the sociologist to 
religion, I believe Christopher Dawson has rendered to sociology 
a service of incalculable value. 

LawRENCE J. SHEHAN. 
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EDUCATION AND IRISH TEACHERS IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, 1789-1865—I 


Massachusetts changed but little in the early national period 
save for a compulsory toleration of sects by the Congregation- 
alist order and some slight concessions to democracy and even 
to the newly established Catholic congregation in Boston. There 
was no evidence of any broader religious spirit in the tax sup- 
ported school system nor in the Latin schools, although the latter 
were charged with being less orthodox in tone and less denomina- 
tional in character.t. There was little immigration into Massa- 
chusetts, for there was no welcome for immigrants until factory 
owners and railroad contractors could profit from the cheap 
manual labor of foreigners. For educated immigrants, there was 
no opportunity in a system where the elementary schools were 
Puritan parochial schools dominated by the resident ministry 
of the Standing Order and where the academies controlled by 
the churches and the ruling families were becoming so universally 
established in the various towns that there was little possibility 
of founding a private school. Again for the limited vacancies, 
there was a growing surplus of graduates of Harvard and Yale 
Colleges, not to mention the lesser nurseries of Christian scholars 
like Amherst and Williams. Indeed, there was such a surplus 
of orthodox teachers and preachers that many of these young 
men were forced to go West on their civilizing missions. Under 
such circumstances one would not anticipate many foreign 
teachers. Yet their absence must not be conveniently taken as 
a demonstration that there were no educated men among the 
small number of Irishmen who were coming by way of New- 
foundland or Nova Scotia in the period before the War of 1812. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, Ann McClure and An- 
drew Campbell were teaching in Boston while John Boyle was 
selling books and Christian Gallagher was painting portraits 
of smug natives.* That there were some indigent Irish children 
in the schools, in 1794, is indicated by the allotment of a small 


*See Sherman M. Smith, Relation of the State to Religious Education in 
Massachusetts (1926), 68f. 

* James B. Cullen, The Story of the Irish in Boston (1893), 39, 69, based 
upon city directories. 
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sum by the Irish Charitable Society to buy books for them.’ In 
1818, when the first association of teachers was founded in 
Boston, there were four Irish names on the roll of members; and 
in the following decade, there were teachers who bore such 
characteristic names as Joseph Harrington, son of a lawyer of 
Roxbury, and Hall Jackson Kelly, principal of a public school, 
a compiler of readers and a religious promoter.* These names 
meant nothing, for it is doubtful if there was any other mark of 
Irish origin about these individuals any more than in the case 
of Kelly, who won some fame as a propagandist of the American 
Society for Encouraging Emigration to Oregon and who is said 
to have been descended from John Kelly, “an Englishman” who 
settled in Newbury about 1635.5 

Boston educated two renowned scholars of Irish blood in this 
period when the old regulations of 1789 made it still imperative 
that teachers commence the day with prayer and a reading from 
the Scriptures and close the day with prayer, even though more 
orthodox persons were promoting Sunday Schools (1820- ) as 
a means of counteracting the alleged secularization of the schools 
with the gradual discontinuance of the study of the Assembly’s 
Catechism on Saturday afternoons. These Irish scholars were 
Edward Rupert Humphreys (1820-1893), a native of Dublin and 
the son of an Episcopalian classical scholar, whom Boston rated 
highly as an educator and a writer of books,’ and Cornelius 
Conway Felton (1807-1862), a son of Irish immigrants, who 
became a professor of Greek in his alma mater, Harvard College, 
and who “as a Greek scholar . . . was not surpassed for breadth 
and accuracy by any other in the land.” * One might even refer 
to William James (1842-1910), the philosopher, who was the 
son of Henry James and Mary Walsh with two grandfathers 
born in Ireland.°® 

* Ibid, 38. 

* Journal of the American Irish Historical Society (J.AJ.) 17 (1918) 238; 
Arthur W. Brayley, Schools and Schoolboys of Old Boston (1894), 58, 69. 

*F. W. Powell (ed), Hall J. Kelly on Oregon (1932), VIIf.; Dictionary of 
American Biography (D.A.B.), 10 (1933) 297. 

*Smith, op. cit., 84, 95. 

™ New England Historic and Genealogical Register, 47 (1893) 488. 

*Cullen, op. cit., 198; See Theodore Dwight Woolsey, Eulogy of Cor- 


— a Felton, One of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
ay, 1862). 

* DA.B., 14 (1934) 590. History and especially American history could 
be written with keener interpretation and understanding if more was known 
of the maternal relations and marriage connections of men. 
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In neighboring Salem, Bernard Macanulty kept a book store 
(1798-1810), and as such he was a purveyor of knowledge as 
well as of books. There was a Professor John Brenon of Dublin 
who proves to have been a wandering slack-wire balancer, and 
there was a foreigner, Colonel Rodriguez, who taught Spanish 
about 1829.2° A reference to a Dr. Daniel Berry of Salem, in 
1810, probably carried no racial significance, if that of Mrs. 
Nugent did in the conduct of an academy in Worcester in the 
early years of the nineteenth century.': A few such names might 
be gleaned out of local records, but in all likelihood they would 
identify persons of rather ancient ancestry in the community 
and of Protestant faith. 

The growth of dissent, the criticism of non-Congregationalists, 
the rise of Unitarianism and the breaking of the Puritan- 
Federalist party brought about a weakening of the old ortho- 
doxy in education. The rise of the high school movement with 
the foundation of the first high school in Boston (1821) lessened 
the influence of the old academies which no longer had a mo- 
nopoly of secondary education. In 1827, a law made school 
taxes obligatory and prohibited the use of books of a sectarian 
character to the satisfaction of Protestant dissenters. School 
committees were to be chosen in town meeting, but ministers 
continued to be appointed regularly on such boards. Still there 
was no radical change. 

James G. Carter, who advocated public schools over the more 
exclusive academies, a state board of education and a licensing 
system for teachers which would be less dependent upon min- 
isters, was insistent on the moral qualifications of teachers: “It 
becomes then of momentous concern to the commonwealth, in 
moral and religious as well as in political point of view, that 
this influence should be the greatest and best possible.” ?2 Writ- 
ing of this enactment, in 1844, Edward A. Newton, an Episco- 
palian, a capitalist, a Whig politician and an original member of 
the Board of Education, maintained that: 


“No one thought much of this enactment, until the establish- 
ment of the Board of Education. . . . It was not construed to 


* J. B. Felt, Annals of Salem (1845), I, 42, 476, II, 29, 84; J.A.J., 4 (1904) 
58, 17 (1918) 182. 

“ William Lincoln, History of Worcester (1837, 1862) 306. 

* Smith, op. cit., 93f.; G. A. J. Inglis, Rise of the High School in Massa- 
chusetts (1911). 
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mean the exclusion of religious teaching, in the great doctrines 
of the Gospel; this had given no offense for two hundred years 
to the religious denominations making together the great body 
of the people; it was interpreted to mean, if to be operative, 
the exclusion of ecclesiastical systems of church government and 
discipline, but as these had never been obtruded so as to disturb 
the public ae. no danger was apprehended from them, and 
religious teaching as here understood, continued to be practiced 
in our schools.” ** 


In his inaugural address, President Heman Humphrey spoke 
the general mind of the Old Order on religion in the schools, that 
is religion of a non-sectarian Protestant character: 


“Let any system of education which leaves out God and the 
Scriptures, prevail in your families, schools, and colleges, and 
what would be the consequences? How long would you have 
any domestic circles to love, or to live in? How long would 
children reverence their parents, or listen to the voice of their 
teachers? The truth is, moral habits and religious sanctions 
cannot be dispensed with. . . . And let that system of religious 
education which is begun in the family, be carried into the 
primary school, from thence into the academy, and up to the 
public seminary.” ** 


These reforms did not mean the selection of Irish or Catholic 
teachers as the ancient, traditional and academic dread of 
Catholicism was becoming more realistic with the slow infiltra- 
tion of Irish Catholics into the State after 1820. Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity and his Natural Theology were holding 
their own in the advanced schools, and such texts required a 
Protestant propounder as did most textbooks compiled by min- 
isters. There may have been an occasional Catholic master in 
his own small school like Kirby at Stonington, whose brother 
was rector of the Irish College in Rome and who managed to 
sustain his family by teaching the classics to Protestant youths 
in his dwelling which was large enough to serve as a Mass-house 
until the Catholic colony provided itself with a chapel in 1845." 

For the more refined positions, and certainly for teaching, 
Irishmen were not wanted as Patrick O’Kelly, himself a teacher 


Ibid., 96. 
“Heman Humphrey, Miscellaneous Discourses and Reviews (1834) 223f. 
quoted by Smith, op. cit., 145. 

* James Fitton, Sketches of the Early Establishment of the Church in 
New England, (1892) 202. 
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in Kentucky, a traveler and a scholar, warned his countrymen 
in his useful guide for emigrants. Irish teachers, he held, had 
good opportunities save in New England, which was supplied 
with literary men from Yale and Harvard and where he ad- 
mitted that the educational system might serve as an example 
to the world.’*® As an indication of the competence of some of 
these “wild Irish” immigrants who were condemned to a labori- 
ous serfdom to capitalistic rather than to feudal lords as in the 
old land, one might quote the testimony of Charles Eliot Norton 
who, in speaking (Oct. 30, 1905) of the few foreigners in Cam- 
bridge seventy years earlier, continued: 


“Sweetman, the one Irish day-laborer, faithful and intelligent, 
trained as a boy in one of the hedge-schools of his native Ireland 
and ready to lean on his spade and put the troublesome school- 
boy to a test on the Odes of Horace.” *” 


In 1837, the State Board of Education was established with 
an active secretary, Horace Mann, a lawyer, a politician, a 
Unitarian and a promoter of public education undivorced from 
moral training. Unitarian influence was paramount; and Prot- 
estant nonsectarianism was to dominate education. Religious 
training of the older sort was discontinued in most towns even 
in the eastern counties by 1837, and the public high schools 
were quite secularized. In defense of his regime, Mann urged, 
in 1844, that the Bible was much more widely read than in 1837 
and that there was “thirty fold more of instruction in morality 
and religious truth” even though this fell far short of require- 
ments. In the Boards’ normal schools, there was compulsory 
daily reading of the Scriptures, an indication if the Board had 
full authority that the same rule would have been applied to all 
schools under its jurisdiction. While the Bible was generally 
read without comment in the schools, Mann declared that New- 
ton’s proposal that the Bible be read and expounded in the 
orthodox way would require that the five thousand teachers be 
selected with this in mind. It would result in a union of church 


_ * Advice and Guide to Emigrants Going to the United States of Amer- 
tea, (Dublin, 1834) 51. 

“ J.Al., 7 (1907) 75; Thomas Rimmer, a French refugee of talent and 
noble blood supported his Irish wife and family as shoemaker at Hopkinton 
—a family of outstanding musical and artistic ability which flowered out 
in William Rimmer (1816-1879) sculptor, painter, organist concerning whom 
there is a considerable bibliography. D. A. B., 15 (1935) 613. 
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and state. Newton pointed out that, if a “Papist” should become 
a member of the Board of Education, he could object to the 
Protestant translation of the Bible. While the Unitarian Mann 
was decidedly Protestant in his view of educational needs, he 
was certainly less sectarian than most of his violent and re- 
actionary opponents.'* 

Mann’s views and reforms did not go unchallenged, and prob- 
ably even his skilful maneuverings would not have won the day 
if outside forces had not unified Protestant support of a system 
which individually the churches did not approve as either sound 
or godly. To quote a sound generalization: 


“The complete elimination of sectarian instruction from pub- 
licly supported common schools was due to the development of 
an efficient system of secular schools by the state, the increase in 
types of religious faith professed by citizens of Massachusetts, 
the influence of deistic and Unitarian ideas upon the school 
system, and indirectly but most decisively the sudden increase 
in the Roman Catholic population.” *° 


From a Puritan point of view, the public schools were not 
sectarian; but from the point of view of Catholics they were 
decidedly Protestant in teaching, in texts, in staff, and in prose- 
lytizing efforts. In 1843, Bishop Benedict J. Fenwick complained 
to the mayor and school committee of certain passages in 
Worcester’s history but apparently without result. He lacked 
the punch of Bishop John Hughes as well as his understanding 
of the Irish people.” 

The first known Catholic teacher in Boston’s publicly sup- 
ported schools was Miss Magennis of the Infant’s School in 1832, 
when there was already a sufficiently large Irish contingent 
around Broad Street to attract the favorable notice of Demo- 
cratic politicians. Later Bishop John B. Fitzpatrick’s sister— 
no doubt because of his influence—obtained a position in the 


* Raymond B. Culver, Horace Mann and Religion in the Massachusetts 
Public Schools (1929), especially, 181f., 217f. 
* Smith, op. cet., 142. “The increasing numbers of Irish and other immi- 
ts from Europe, who, it was feared, were likely to fall under Catholic 
instruction if educated in charity schools, influenced Protestants to accept 


” 


secularism rather than papal authority,” according to Alvin W. Johnson, 
The Legal Status of Church-State Relationships in the U. S. (1934) 20. 

* Byrne, op. cit., I, 80, Joseph Emerson Worcester’s Elements of History, 
Ancient and Modern (Boston), (1833, pp. 403) was not especially objec- 
tionable, as I see it, but avowedly Protestant in interpretation. 
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Boylston School, where she probably, like her brother, who was 
also a product of the Boston Latin School, received her elemen- 
tary education. Toward the eve of the Civil War, the Misses 
Mary Holland and Hodges were teachers in this school.”* In 
1848, Mann knew of “no case in Massachusetts where Catholics 
have been brought forward as teachers of Protestant schools.” 
This was hardly complete toleration or equitable representation 
on the basis of numbers. 

In 1830, Massachusetts had a foreign born population of 1.66 . 
per cent, or about 10,000 persons; in 1840, 5 per cent, or about 
36,884; in 1850, about one-sixth of the population of the state 
was Irish born, or 115,917 persons. In 1845, Boston had 27,000 
foreign born in addition to 10,000 whose parents were foreign 
born, or nearly a fourth of the city’s population. In 1853, it 
was estimated at 70,000 or two-fifths of the total population. 
In 1848, Mann believed that 5,154 children of a total enrollment 
of 10,162 in the primary schools were foreigners. In 1845, it 
was said that half the children born in Boston were foreigners, 
and these foreigners were largely Irish. They had a large but 
inarticulate minority with little leadership from the ranks and 
two rather timorous ecclesiastical superiors. Not until 1857 
when John Barry became a common councilman and in 1870 
when Christopher Connor became the first alderman were the 
Irish able to elect men of their number as municipal officials.** 
However, they gave weight to the Democratic party, which was 
then advocating reforms at the expense of the privileged aristoc- 
racy of Calvinists, textile manufacturers and shippers. So in- 
directly they were making unconscious advances in addition to 
arousing bitter hatred and nativist fears, especially when the 
Irish tide came in the fifties. 

In the meantime, a system of Catholic education had been 
inaugurated and was slowly growing with the rise of immigration 
despite the poverty of this Catholic laboring class. John Lefevre 


™ William A. Leahy, “Archdiocese of Boston” in William M. Byrne (ed.), 
History of the Catholic Church in the New England States, I (1899) 71, 72. 

* Tbid., I, 51; Smith, op. cit., 157. Arthur B. Darling, Political Changes 
in Massachusetts 1824-1848 (1925) 162f.; Shattuck, Census of Boston (1845) 
37; See, an excellent article, “Religion in the Tx;:ly Boston Public Schools,” 
by John F. Roche in Thought, June, 1935. In 1845 according to the city 
census, Boston’s religious figures were: Roman Catholics, 30,000, Unitarians, 
18,000; Congregationalists, 14,500; Baptists, 10,500; Methodists, 8,000; 
Universalists, 6,000; Episcopalians, 6,000; and unclassified persons, 21,366. 
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de Cheverus and Francis A. Matignon,”* saintly French emigree 
priests, had a day school in the tower of their chapel-church 
where James Fitton received part of his early training. This 
was Cheverus beloved of the Puritan even at a time when re- 
ligious prejudices ran high and the New England fear of the 
papacy was taught in the school books.** Catholic education was 
inaugurated when Bishop Fenwick established day schools for 
boys and girls in 1826 and a classical school in the cathedral 
about 1828. In one of these, Patrick Haney, a West Indian 
mulatto, was a teacher; and, in the other, Priscilla Ford. Appar- 
ently the classical school, if it merited that description, was 
taught by ecclesiastical students like Fitton, who numbered the 
later Archbishop John J. Williams as one of his pupils. In 1830, 
Boston with seven or eight thousand Catholics had two acad- 
emies and a Sunday school. In 1831, the Sisters of Charity of 
Emmitsburg conducted an orphanage and a day school for girls 
in the Irish section of Fort Hill.” 

The most famous institution—and probably the most pub- 
licized Catholic school in America—was the Ursuline Academy 
of Mount St. Benedict at Charlestown.*® The foundation origi- 
nally in Boston (1820 until 1826) was made possible by the 
collections in Ireland of that first Yankee convert-priest, John 
Thayer, who spent his last years in exile in Limerick. Some of 
the nuns were from Ireland, while others, including Mother Mary 
Edmond St. George Moffat, the superioress, were American or 
Canadian born converts. Tuition in this boarding school was 
too high for the mere Irish of Boston so that three-fourths of its 
students were from local Unitarian families and the majority of 


“There are sketches of Cheverus and Matignon by R. J. Purcell in 
D. A. B., 4 (1930) 61 and 12 (1933) 408, of Fenwick and Fitton by H. E. 
Starr in D. A. B., 6 (1931) 327, 432, and of Fitzpatrick by Miriam Rooney 
in D. A. B., 6 (1931) 440. 

* Daniel C. Brewer, Conquest of New England by the Immigrant (1926) 


92f. 

* The Jesuit (Boston) Jan. 16, 1830; Byrne, op. cit., I, 46f., 90, 181; Smith, 
op. cit., 189. Unfortunately, there is no good account of the origin and 
rise of the Catholic school system in Massachusetts based upon diocesan, 
parochial, and community records as well as upon the secular and Catholic 


press. 

* Robert H. Lord, “The burning of the Charlestown Convent” in U. 8. 
Catholic Historical Society, Historical Records and Studies, 18 (1932) 7-31; 
Darling, op. cit., 165f., “Workingman’s Party in Mass.” in American Histori- 
cal Review, Oct., 1923; Smith, op. cit., 189f.; Byrne, op. cit., I, 40, 49, 54f. 
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the Catholic girls were from the South and Puerto Rico. Anti- 
Catholic feelings were running high; the press and certain min- 
isters were cultivating popular fear and hatred; the stories of 
the “escaped” postulant, Rebecca Reed, were devoured by the 
populace; the flight of the brainless Sister Mary St. John, who 
died in the community thirty years later, added to the furor 
even though a local investigating committee had found nothing 
wrong at the convent; the radical Workingmen’s Party had con- 
trol of Charlestown; and the brickyard laborers from the Scotch- 
Irish settlements of New Hampshire hated the Irish laborers 
whose competition was becoming intense. This was the situa- 
tion when a local mob burned down and looted the academy 
(Aug. 11, 1834). The better and more representative classes in 
Boston and Charlestown condemned the disgraceful proceedings; 
but juries of the people failed to convict the rioters, and the legis- 
lature (1835, 1842, and 1853) failed to indemnify the religious 
community. The liberal librarian of the American Antiquarian 
Society on visiting the charred ruins, which stood for many years 
as a monument to bigotry and lawlessness, confided to his diary: 
“It is a melancholly spectacle. Poor New England has never 
before had so deep a wound upon her fair name. It is a foul 
blot upon her character. I fear some dreadful judgment must 
follow such wicked business.” ** 

Contemporary Protestant views were well expressed in the 
American Magazine,* which wrote of the outrage with extreme 
regret and humiliation, excused the selectmen’s inactivity on the 
basis of their unpreparedness in the sudden attack by a “de- 
praved group,” and warned that even if reports had been well 
founded there was no occasion for this destruction of property. 
The editor was no bigot but a friend of Bishop Carroll and a 
eulogist of Cheverus; yet he was aware that as Catholics in- 
creased in number there was bound to be the question in various 
states as to how they should be treated. As a tolerationist, he 
would treat Catholics as fellow-citizens and fellow-Christians 
against whom there were prejudices that the enlightened citizens 
of a community should remove. Beyond toleration, he would not 
a = Let error be combated by argument not by persecution. 


"Diary her Baldwin (1901) 342. 
* Vol. 29 328, 11, 27 
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Relative to combating “Romanism” by fire as at Charlestown, 
he wrote: 


“There is just cause to fear, that with all the light of the 
present age, a portion of the community are still destitute of the 
true spirit of toleration in religion. There are such prejudices 
against the catholics and their religious creed and forms, that 
it is thought to be unfaithfulness to God, not to avoid and per- 
secute them. We are no advocates for popery in any shape. 
We would not give support to its doctrines or institutions; but 
we abhor persecution, both in politics and religion; and would 
have everyone allowed to worship God, according to his belief 
of what is correct.” 

Ricuarp J. Purce.u. 


Department of History, 
The Catholic University of America. 


(To be continued) 


THE PROBLEM OF TEACHING ENGLISH 


Our high school seniors and our college freshmen are murder- 
ing the King’s English. They are talking in monosyllables and 
are writing in dashes. Weary teachers are listening to incom- 
plete sentences and one-word answers, and some of them sigh, 
and, if they have zeal enough for their profession, insist that 
their pupils “say it better.” Some teachers still believe in cor- 
recting lengthy papers. They spend hours reading required 
assignments and derive about as much pleasure reading the com- 
positions as the pupils get in writing them. At its worst the 
teaching of English in 1936 is a tug of war in which the teacher 
is trying to extract from his pupil clean-cut sentences and well- 
developed paragraphs, while the pupil is trying to let out as 
little as possible, a sentence for a paragraph, a word for a 
sentence, and a choice bit of slang for either or both. Who the 
winner will be is impossible to say, but there is evidence that 
the teacher’s tugging is giving way to the pupil’s growing 
strength. 

The reasons for the slovenly speech and loose writing of our 
pupils are probably too many and too involved for analysis by a 
simple pedagogue who does not claim to be a_ philosopher. 
Furthermore, a teacher, being an interested party, can hardly 
look at the problem dispassionately. Nevertheless, in the hope 
that something might still be done to improve conditions, I have 
tried to ferret out some of the causes. 

It is pointing out the obvious to say that we are living in a 
fast-moving age. One time-saving device after another is 
invented, and yet the time that should be saved is never accumu- 
lated. The rush of living is greater today than ever before. 
These generalizations may seem a long way from the problems 
of the teacher of English, but I believe that they are not far 
from the sources of the trouble. The modern rush has invaded 
every department of life, but for our present purposes we are 
interested in only three: entertainment, the home, and the 
school. 

Let us follow a representative American high school senior, 
Paul Martin, seventeen, through a part of his day. Chronologi- 
cally we ought to begin with the home, but, for reasons that will 
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be clear later, let us first see how modern mechanized entertain- 
ment affects young Martin’s recreation. Teachers who have 
spent a decade or more in the classroom have seen the develop- 
ment of what has been called the “motion picture mind” and 
have lamented the state of passivity which is one of its charac- 
teristics. In the days of the silent pictures one had at least to 
read the captions. There was a probability that Paul would 
read a complete sentence every few minutes. Sound pictures 
have removed that probability. And not only does he not have 
to read, he does not even have to listen. Sound is forced upon 
him. Synchronized voices screech and scream at him. He must 
hear them. And of what he hears how much is the language of 
our best writers and speakers? Young Martin may remember 
that his teacher says, “Is it not so?” But if a comedy actor 
declares that “it ain’t so,” you can hardly blame the boy for 
agreeing that “it ain’t.” 

On the nights that Paul stays at home to do his home-work, 
he listens to, or more correctly, he hears perforce, the radio. 
A blues singer sings, “Stay just like you are, my great big hero 
man,” and young Paul’s only reaction, if he reacts at all, is a 
resolve to stay “just like he is.” 

Summer days may find Paul on the golf links or at the lake, 
where he can relax from any rules of grammar that may have 
hindered him during school days. Henry David Thoreau found 
inspiration in the limpid waters of a lake, but on his way out 
he did not have to read billboard signs at the rate of one every 
two minutes, and his taste for poetry was not seasoned by 
rhymes that advertise the excellencies of a shaving cream. There 
can be no question of the bad influence of modern entertainment 
on the English of the young Americans. 

What help can the modern home offer to the distressed teacher 
of English? Let us assume that the Martin family get together 
for dinner in the evening. Some families still do. What has 
the young heir to learn from the table talk? Does Mr. Martin 
invite some well-informed gentlemen to discourse upon serious 
subjects, as a certain Mr. Franklin used to do? What has 
become of the art of conversation? Like the art of letter writ- 
ing, which has been reduced to the least common denominator, 
the ready-made telegraph message, conversation has dwindled 
into an exchange of empty phrases that can mean almost any- 
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thing and so mean almost nothing. One college editor recently 
demonstrated in his campus publication that one can become 
a clever conversationalist by memorizing ten key-words selected 
from America’s choicest bits of slang. 

After dinner some of the Martins read. Mr. Martin is a busy 
man, but he takes time for a digest of the news. Sister Sue reads 
the pictures and captions in a motion-picture magazine. Paul 
cannot keep the crowd waiting, but he glances at the beginning 
and at the end of a thriller in a Western magazine. Mrs. Mar- 
tin subscribes for and reads a popular monthly publication. 

The whole family reads the Sunday edition of the local paper. 
The funnies continue to be popular even though they have ceased 
to be funny. The pseudo-scientific articles, advice to the love- 
lorn, and the sports and society pages find regular readers. The 
family reading may not hurt the family morals, but it does not 
help Paul’s English. American family life is accused and con- 
victed of being a hindrance to Paul’s development as a student 
of English. 

There is still left one agency from which the young American 
might expect inspiration and knowledge—the American school. 
Here the King’s English ought to reign, but, alas, our schools 
also have gone modern in many ways. I know one high school 
in which the freshmen have read to them the Lady of the Lake 
during a forty-five-minute class period of English, and then 
read for themselves during a study period a news sheet put out 
by the athletic association. The athletic association does not 
aim to publish a literary composition, the officers say; there- 
fore they disclaim any errors that may occur. And they occur 
abundantly. Needless to tell where Paul’s sympathies rest and 
the results of his sympathies. 

Sports are not the only offenders against our students of lan- 
guage, nor are they the worst. At the top of the list would come 
our teachers of English. Not all of them, of course, but many 
of them do not know why they are teaching, and therefore they 
do not know what they are trying to do nor how they are trying 
to do it. I know one teacher of college freshmen who reads 
poetry to her class every day and during most of the period. 
She tells her students that they must develop originality, and 
she marks down the papers of those who fail to do so. But 
what originality is or how it is to be acquired she never says. 
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She reads poetry to them instead. Another teacher of college 
freshmen brings up her charges on a well-known Handbook of 
Composition. The ultimate decision to every inquiry from her 
pupils is, “What does the author say?” This teacher does not 
read poetry to her class. Another teacher, less professional in 
her attitude, one who teaches that she may earn her salary 
whether or not her pupils learn any English, openly declares 
that she is all for modern slang if it does the trick. She calls 
Theodore Dreiser a great thinker and Wordsworth a “sissy.” 
I knew another teacher who brings to her task the enthusiasm 
of a conqueror and the zeal of a missionary. She thinks that 
our teachers have been led astray by their mad devotion to 
objective tests and study guides. “It is no wonder they (the 
pupils) cannot write sentences,” she says. “They never get a 
chance.” Her method of reform includes an essay test every 
week. She gets complete sentences. But what is one such 
teacher among so many others. 

If Paul Martin is to learn to read intelligently and to speak 
correctly, something must be done for his English teachers. 
Do not ask me what is to be done, I do not know. I plead 
guilty to some of the offenses that I have just enumerated. The 
whole tone of our teaching should be altered, but I do not know 
how. Nor do I know how the family life of the Martins can be 
made more like that of the Franklins, nor how Paul Martin 
can be taught to get out of his pleasures what Thoreau got out 
of his. I am not proposing a solution, only stating a problem. 
Some days ago a business man I know, in his exasperation at 
the mistakes in a typed letter, roared at his stenographer, “Say, 
don’t you know the King’s English?” The pretty blonde replied 
with some condescension, “Of course I do. If he wasn’t English, 
he wouldn’t be king.” 

My business acquaintance felt helpless. So do I. 

Sister TerEsA ALOYSE. 


THE DRAMA IN THE CLASSROOM 


It is a truism that the drama, at its worst and at its best, is 
fundamentally the projection of a primitive urge. It is hardly 
necessary to delve deeply into ethnology to realize that the 
drama, in its broadest sense, has been a universal agency for 
the expression of the emotional, physical, and mental struggles 
that have torn the bodies, souls, and hearts of all peoples from 
the birth of mankind. 

The dramatic impulse was equally pronounced in the primi- 
tive races of early history as among the civilized peoples of our 
own day; as strong in the savages of the present century as in 
the most advanced nations. Whether it be the sensuous, pris- 
tine dances and ritual of the jungle to mark a barbarous holiday, 
or the most sophisticated presentation of a social or philosophical 
thesis on the stage of a great modern capital, the motivating 
force is a common equation. 

In the jungle the proclivity toward dramatization appears as 
a physical abandonment to the demands of elemental emotion- 
alism for unhampered outlet. In the civilized theater it becomes 
conscious exploitation of human passion’s insistence on being 
seen and heard, for the intelligent purpose of reflecting, laying 
bare the spiritual and psychological springs of human, racial, 
and national behavior. In the process of a civilized people’s 
use and development of dramatic expression, the dramatic 
instinct, together with its inter-play of emotion and mind, is 
restrained, disciplined, directed, and synthesized into a definite 
form which we call Art. And Art is a distinguished member of 
the great family of human attributes known as Culture. 

Good or bad, the theater in the United States is a fact of 
American life that must be reckoned with. Not only because 
the stage and screen are the American’s favorite means of enter- 
tainment, but as well because the drama, togeth~. with literature 
and painting and music, is being carried along the stream toward 
a distant, but definite, national culture. 

If the American theater is a physical marvel, it is because it 
has enjoyed all the material facilities provided by the mechani- 
cal genius of America. If it lacks intellectual and spiritual 
unity, and autocthonous vitality, if it is mundane and sensuous, 
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it is because its milieu is partly pagan, largely cosmopolitan, 
and somewhat effete. 

In these senses, at least, the theater can be regarded as a part 
of American culture as it is. It therefore makes little difference 
here that until recently, there has been practically no substan- 
tial effort made toward a National Theater. The important 
point is that the theater is an institution too closely woven into 
the life of the American people not to be regarded as a source 
of far-reaching cultural influence. 

Education, the Nurse of Culture, has lovingly fostered the 
drama in the United States, showing its greatest affection in our 
schools of higher learning. The drama as a student activity 
enjoys the support and encouragement of colleges and universi- 
ties; practically every institution has its classes in drama appre- 
ciation, and many have established flourishing theatrical work- 
shops, experimental theaters, and the like. 

Our Catholic colleges and universities are not lagging behind 
in these matters. It is too true that the non-Catholic institu- 
tions possess more and superior physical assets in the dramatic 
field in the form of well-equipped workshops and experimental 
theaters. But this superiority is due entirely to the fact that 
fine Little Theaters and the other advantages of experimental 
theatrical work require large sums of money, and most of our 
Catholic schools do not have the funds to expend on educational 
luxuries and appurtenances. In spite of this deficiency, however, 
many Catholic college groups, such as the Mimes and Mummers 
of Fordham, can boast of signal accomplishments in the field of 
dramatic creation. 

The dramatic society of Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., 
a few years ago did Shakespeare’s “Hamlet.” I still hear unre- 
strained praise of that production, reminiscent of the wide com- 
mendation and enthusiasm of hardened drama critics who like 
their Shakespeare in terms of Booth, Irving, Mantell, and Hamp- 
den. The heart of the matter is not how well the Holy Cross 
students did a particular play by the Bard, but how superior 
would be the work of students in all of our colleges if it were 
the result of thorough saturation in all components of the 
theatrical art. 

Dramatics in our Catholic colleges are looked upon as impor- 
tant a part of the student’s life as football and debating. But, 
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to my mind, this fact should hardly give us cause for satisfac- 
tion, because it merely means that dramatics in most of our 
schools are extra-curricular, excepting, of course, the few classes 
in drama appreciation and history of the theater which are 
included in the schedules of some of the schools. Briefly, the 
drama is given a prominent place in our university life, but not 
a proper place in the university organism, as such. I say uni- 
versity, because our colleges, with the limitations of their nature, 
cannot be expected to expand a single subject into a specialized 
course. 

What is this “proper place” to which I refer? Specifically, in 
the university structure as a department. A glance at the 
modern theater will make clearer the point of this recommen- 
dation. The theater of today does not make a beautiful picture. 
There is little need of describing the modern stage or screen, 
for the Legion of Decency has served to emphasize adequately 
their fundamental fallacy. Suffice it to say that the modern 
theater, like its younger cousin, the screen, has become a prosti- 
tuted art, sensuous, pagan, inartistic. 

The Legion of Decency has never pretended to be a means of 
reforming modern dramatic entertainment, but has sought 
largely to protest effectively against a stage and cinema that 
had been buried so deeply in corruption that virtual suspension of 
their activities seemed to be the only means of stemming the 
filth that issued from them. The problems that have arisen as 
a result of the Legion’s success are what concern us now. These 
problems are: the rebuilding of the theater along the lines of 
respectability and decent ideals, and the provision of dramatic 
material worthy of production. Obviously, the only means of 
achieving the first end is to furnish the theater with men and 
women who themselves have Christian decency and the theater 
itself at heart and will bend every effort to place the theater 
on the dignified footing its importance as a cultural factor 
merits. These men and women must be imbued with the Chris- 
tian spirit, and, as well, armed with consummate talent, skill, 
and knowledge to elevate the stage to, and maintain it on, a 
high technical and artistic level. The same assets are necessary 
if we are to create and bring to full flower an American Catholic 
Theater. 

It is generally admitted that the Catholic Church is the only 
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dependable force today for the salvation of Christianity from 
‘the slough of paganism. Thus, she stands as the only power 
that can save the American theater, since the latter’s decadence 
is moral and spiritual. Not merely through crusades, such as 
the Legion of Decency, not merely through protests and the 
marshaling of Catholic opinion into indignant boycott will the 
Church ultimately rescue the theater; but by sending forth men 
and women who will undertake the struggle of assisting the 
stage by engaging in the work of the stage. The rdle of the 
Catholic school in this task needs little explanation. 

Can anyone deny that the American Theater is a moral force, 
even if a disastrous one at the moment? And precisely because 
of its direct and potent effect upon the hearts and souls of men, 
it is a profession worthy of the best minds and the best available 
talent. It is therefore a field of life for which our Catholic 
schools should thoroughly prepare those of their students desir- 
ing to embark upon the stage as a career. We cannot provide 
theatrical training merely by offering drama appreciation courses 
—most of which are elective anyway—or by permitting extra- 
curricular indulgence in varsity dramatica. 

The secular theater is a highly organized, commercial insti- 
tution, rendered competent and expert by the prospects and 
necessity of profit. If our Catholic men and women wish to 
enter its field, or to advance current Catholic movements such 
as the Blackfriars Guild, they must be equipped with all the 
skill and technique of the profane theater. The furtherance of 
an independent Catholic theater movement depends in great 
measure upon the facilities afforded it to compete with the finan- 
cial and scientific advantages of Broadway. 

Providence College, conducted by the Dominican Fathers in 
Rhode Island, seems to have grasped this conception of college 
dramatics as an actual training ground for work in the theater, 
and has applied it with great success. The college’s Pyramid 
Players, geographically close to some of the best traditions of 
the Little Theater, have accomplished signal work in the past 
few years. But perhaps their most interesting feature is the 
affiliation between them and the Providence Chapter of the 
Blackfriars Guild, that quickly developing national Catholic 
drama movement, which had its inception in Washington four 
years ago as a means of combatting the evil influence of the 
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modern American stage. Both the Pyramid Players and the 
Blackfriars Guild are under the direction of the Rev. Urban 
Nagle, O.P., founder of the Guild and now a professor at Provi- 
dence College. 

Father Nagle has always held that the school is no place for 
exploitation but rather for training. Consequently, the Pyramid 
Players form a veritable workshop, from which the Blackfriars 
Guild receives developed recruits in many departments of .the 
theater. This, of course, is still a far cry from the Catholic 
Dramatic School, but the plan possesses many of the rudi- 
mentary elements of such a school. 

“Upon graduation,” Father Nagle explained to me, “five Pyra- 
mid Players are elected into the Providence Chapter of the 
Blackfriars Guild. That doesn’t crowd the Guild with actors, 
because last year we chose two actors, one electrician, one finan- 
cial man and one artist.” 

It might be objected that such technical training can be 
secured by a Catholic college graduate in any good school of 
the stage. If this objection were sound, it would then be 
grotesque for Catholic universities to maintain Schools of Medi- 
cine, Law, Engineering, and Architecture. But there is a peculiar 
objection to the secular theater schools: they are too closely 
associated with, and in many respects dependent upon and par- 
tial to, Broadway to make proper auspices for a Catholic student 
seeking the training with which he will endeavor to elevate the 
modern “show business.” The same circumstances that tend to 
make the graduate of a Catholic professional school a better 
Catholic doctor, or lawyer, or sociologist, will exist in a Catholic 
school furnishing specialized training in the drama. No Catholic 
educator would think of recommending that a Catholic graduate 
take up social service courses in a non-Catholic school so long 
as a Catholic School of Social Service exists. 

I am pleading for the development of a Department of the 
Theater in as many of our major universities as possible, fully 
aware of the difficulties involved. Such a school should be a 
thorough, competent, and comprehensive source of training in 
all branches of the dramatic art—playwrighting, directing, stage- 
craft, ete. Affiliation with a great university has values that 
have long since been proven by the experiences of departments 
in other fields of education and culture. From such a school 
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will go forth able leaders capable not only of contributing mate- 
rially to the artistic and technical improvement of the stage, 
but also of donating a wealth of moral and social values to that 
branch of art. 

We can be deeply grateful to De Paul University in Chicago 
for the commendable beginning which it has made in this direc- 
tion by means of its Department of the Drama. The prospectus 
of the department is broad enough to form a stable and adequate 
basis for an extensive School of the Drama. Although small, 
the department is providing something of the highly specialized 
training in the theatrical arts for which I have been hoping. 
It is not satisfied with a few desultory classes in dramatic appre- 
ciation, but lists among its studies such fundamental phases of 
the dramatic art as Voice and Diction, Acting Technique, Re- 
hearsal and Performance, History of the Theater, Production, 
and even Make-up. The full course is of three years’ duration 
and the student completing it receives a diploma of the Depart- 
ment of the Drama. 

I have not discussed the theater as an agency for the dissemi- 
nation of Catholic truth. Such a view is foremost in the minds 
of all those interested in promoting a national Catholic drama 
movement. But first the stage must be made ready for use as 
a powerful, effective propaganda medium by disposing it to the 
presentation of Christian verities and by perfecting it techni- 
cally for artistic conveyance of such truth. 

Should Catholic Schools of the Theater in American Catholic 
Universities become widespread, they will serve to stimulate 
vocations in the theater, since the very existence of such centers 
of training will emphasize that the theater is a work worthy of 
the steel of our young Catholic graduate. This emphasis is a 
crying need, for the theater is today a profession that has been 
needlessly discredited by the records of those who have con- 
trolled it for the past few years. The present condition of the 
theater should not repel us from the stage as such, but rather 
make us resolve to do something about it in a practical way. 
The Catholic Church has always been the solicitous Patron of 
the Arts. Thus, a great obligation in this regard falls upon our 
Catholic institutions of higher learning. 

E. Francis McDevirr. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


CARDINAL HAYES ESTABLISHES NEW YOUTH GROUP 


Reorganization of an important part of the recreational work 
for youth in the Archdiocese of New York was announced Janu- 
ary 20 by Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York. 

A new body, to be incorporated under the title “Catholic 
Youth Association,” will absorb the activities and personnel of 
the Catholic Boys’ Clubs of the archdiocese, under the leader- 
ship of Daniel P. Higgins, president, and other officers and 
directors of the older organization, which has a membership of 
more than 1,500 boys and girls and extensive recreational facili- 
ties. Expansion of the membership to a figure above 200,000 
is sought. The new organization will be under the auspices of 
the Division of Social Action, Catholic Charities of New York. 

In a statement directing attention to the decrease in the age 
level among criminals, and declaring that penology has not thus 
far appreciably reduced crime, Cardinal Hayes declares that 
education alone cannot combat the subversive influences attack- 
ing youth under social and economic conditions which have 
greatly increased leisure while decreasing “the proportionate 
number of active participants in joyful and healthy recreational 
pursuits.” 

“One of the great problems facing the world today is the care 
and careful guidance of the young,” His Eminence says. “The 
world, faced with social, political and economic disorder and 
even with an abandonment of the recognition of the Existence 
and Rights of God, is witness to the attempt to direct the train- 
ing of youth for subversive ends. 

“The objective of those who would distract youth from a 
course of order and discipline has been greatly aided by the 
unrest of youth itself. Restless youth desires an opportunity to 
work, to make its own place in the world and has neither 
patience, experience nor wisdom to find an answer to its present 
predicament. It is not surprising then that, under the trying 
circumstances of these days, cunning propagandists of dangerous 
social and philosophic theories find a fertile field in the minds 
of youth for the dissemination of seeds which, when full grown, 
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are hostile to the best interests of youth itself and dangerous to 
Church and State. 

“The decrease in the average age level of criminals is a 
harrowing condition and a severe challenge to society. Thus 
far, crime has not been appreciably reduced by advanced meth- 
ods of penology. It must be even more vigorously attacked at 
its sources. Youth should be given a fair opportunity to grow 
into a dependable citizenry. The Boy Jesus advancing ‘in wis- 
dom and age, and grace with God and men’ (Luke II, 52) is 
youth’s Divine Exemplar. We all could profitably take to heart 
St. Paul’s advice to Timothy—. . . entreat . . . young men as 
brethren’ (I Tim. V, 1). 

“Many factors are contributing toward accentuating the diffi- 
culties of today’s young people. The intensive development of 
modern machinery has created leisure far more quickly than our 
educational system has been able to provide and educate for 
leisure. Unemployment has within its unholy entourage forced 
leisure. The increased use of the automobile, the more general 
attendance at motion pictures have together with other condi- 
tions conduced toward a decrease in the proportionate number 
of active participants in joyful and healthy recreational pur- 
suits. Unless a youth finds a constructive outlet for his bound- 
less energy and ebullient spirit there is the danger that his . 
restless feet will tread paths leading to sin, immorality and 
crime. 

“The Church has a most important réle to play in the solution 
of this problem. The learned Cardinal Silvio Antonino stated in 
his famous treatise, “The Christian Education of Youth’: 

“For it is the aim of ecclesiastical authority, by the use of 
spiritual means, to form good Christians in accordance with its 
own particular end and object; and in doing this it helps to 
form good citizens and prepares them to meet their obligations 
as members of a civil society.’ 

“The Church contributes most generously to efforts to guide 
and direct youth constructively through its own school system. 
As great a power as this is, it cannot meet the whole problem. 
Our intensive mode of living as well as conditions which sur- 
round us, make it imperative that those of school age as well 
as the adolescent and post-adolescent group no longer in school 
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have provision made for the constructive use of leisure time. 

“His Holiness Pope Pius XI in his encyclical the ‘Christian 
Education of Youth’ points out: 

“Tt is no less necessary to direct and watch the education of 
the adolescent, “soft as wax to be moulded into vice” in whatever 
other environment he may happen to be, removing occasions of 
evil and providing occasions for good in his recreation and social 
intercourses; for “evil communications corrupt good manners!” 

“Down through the ages, the Church has recommended and 
shared with the Faithful the joys of festivals, pageants, dra- 
matics, art, music, athletics and all forms of recreation conducive 
to physical, mental and spiritual well-being. The Church in 
Her Wisdom recognized that a sound spiritual superstructure 
can be the more readily created on a sound and healthy natural 
base. 

“With full recognition of the gigantic proportions of the youth 
problem in our own archdiocese, and with complete confidence 
that the problem can in great measure be solved with the aid 
and under the inspiration of Christ who loved the little ones 
of Judea and Galilee, and in order that the young men and 
women, boys and girls, may have the profitable advantages of 
a sound, well-planned, constructive and appealing program of 
activities during their leisure hours under the guidance of their 
parochial priests and leaders, it has been deemed most advisable 
to organize an agency which will undertake the solution of this 
problem. This organization is to be known hereafter as the 
Catholic Youth Association of the Archdiocese of New York. 

“Herein will be a splendid opportunity for Catholic Action 
with the Catholic laity joining hands and hearts with the Hier- 
archy and with their pastors and priests in an unremitting effort 
not only to lessen the ravages of disrespect and lack of disci- 
pline, but to build sound, sturdy, moral, religious and God-loving 
citizens.” 


AUGUSTINIAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The second annual Augustinian Educational Conference was 
held at the Augustinian College, Washington, December 30 and 
31. The conference opened with a High Mass in the college 
chapel celebrated by the Very Rev. Mortimer A. Sullivan, O.S.A., 
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Provincial of the American Province. The sessions of the con- 
ference were held under the direction of the Rev. Howard A. 
Grelis, O.S.A., the director of high school work in the Province. 

The papers and the discussions were concerned with St. Augus- 
tine as an educator, the problems of administration of secondary 
and parochial schools, the theological and educational phases of 
evolution, and the teaching of physics and the social sciences 
in the secondary schools. The following papers were read on 
these subjects: “St. Augustine and Education,” by the Very Rev. 
D. J. Kavanagh, Rector of the Augustinian College, Washington, 
D. C.; “The Pastor and His School,” by the Very Rev. John T. 
Sheehan, Pastor of St. Nicholas Church, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
“Problems of High School Administration,” by the Rev. James 
M. Hurley, of Beacon, N. Y.; “The Catholic Church and Evolu- 
tion,” by the Rev. P. H. Kehoe of the Augustinian College, 
Washington; “Educational Phases of Evolution,” by the Rev. 
Joseph M. Dougherty, Dean of the School of Science, Villanova 
College; “Physics in the High School,” by the Rev. John H. 
Crawford, of Villanova College, and “Social Sciences in the High 
School,” by the Rev. Peter Paul, of Chicago. 

The Commission on Augustinian High Schools, composed of 
the Very Revs. Mortimer A. Sullivan; Edward V. Stanford, 
president of Villanova College; Ruellen P. Fink, of Chicago; 
Henry A. Caffery, Staten Island, N. Y.; Michael A. Hopkins, 
Malvern, Pa.; John A. Seary, Rockford, Ill.; Francis A. Driscoll, 
Tulsa; Peter C. Hufnagel, Havana; William P. Kelly, San Diego, 
and Charles E. Bauman, Ojai, Calif., held an executive meeting 
on the second day of the conference. 

A committee for the editing and publication of the papers and 
proceedings of the conference includes the Revs. Howard A. 
Grelis, David Rubio and Joseph M. Dougherty. 

It was decided by the Commission to conduct an essay contest 
in the Augustinian high schools to be sponsored by Villanova 
College. The training of the Scholastics for teaching positions 
was discussed. 

The Commission voted to hold the conference at the Augus- 
tinian College again next year. The following topics were ap- 
pointed for discussion: “St. Augustine the Missioner,” “Augus- 
tinian Devotions and Vocational Guidance in the High Schools,” 
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“Teaching the Boy To Study,” “Mathematics in the High 
School” and “Teaching Modern Languages.” 
The conference closed with Solemn Benediction. 


LIVING ENDOWMENTS 


The religious teachers who compose the greater part of the 
faculties of Catholic colleges were termed “living endowments” 
by the Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., president of Villa- 
nova College, Villanova, Pa., in a radio address delivered Jan- 
uary 4 in the “Catholic Period” over Station WIP, Philadelphia. 

Father Stanford’s address is one of a series describing the work 
of various charitable and educational institutions in the Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia. 

Citing the work and development of Villanova College, Father 
Stanford declared that from an initial enrollment of less than 
100 students, the college’s student body has grown to more than 
2,300. The founding Fathers’ establishment, he said, had a phys- 
ical value of less than $100,000, while today the college is valued 
at more than $4,500,000. 

“It is worthy of note,” Father Stanford went on, “that at a 
time when nearly all colleges have suffered great diminution of 
their endowment funds in regard to both principal and income, 
our Catholic colleges have held an enviable position in reference 
to their living endowment ‘funds.’ ” 

He pointed out that the salaries of the Augustinian Fathers 
who teach at Villanova “are entitled to receive represent the 
income from a living endowment fund equivalent to $2,500,000, 
at the recent interest rate of five per cent.” 

“Not only has the ‘income’ from these living endowment 
‘funds’ been in no way diminished, but in many cases, it 
has actually been increased, by calling additional priests, 
Brothers and Sisters to the faculty. Not only has the ‘prin- 
cipal’ of these living endowment ‘funds’ been unaffected by the 
shrinkage in the value of mortgages, bonds and other securi- 
ties, but the value of this ‘principal’ has been sharply increased. 
Thus, when the prevailing interest rates on invested funds have 
dropped from five to three per cent, this has, in effect, caused 
the ‘principal’ of the living endowment ‘funds’ of Catholic Col- 
leges almost to double in value. In the present crisis, the living 
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endowments of Catholic colleges have proved to be more real 
than the endowments in invested funds, possessed by many other 
colleges. The secret of the remarkable stability of Catholic edu- 
cational institutions in times of financial stress is found in their 
living endowment, a phrase which stands for great devotion and 
personal sacrifice to the cause of Christian education on the part 
of thousands of men and women who have consecrated themselves 
to the work of the religious teaching orders of the Church.” 


REPORT OF FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The official report of the seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference held at the Monastery of 
the Immaculate Conception, Garrison, N. Y., has been issued by 
the Rev. Claude Vogel, O.M.Cap., of the Capuchin College, 
Brookland, D. C., who is secretary of the conference. The Rev. 
Marion Habig, O.F.M., of the Franciscan College, Westmont, 
Ill., is the editor. 

The subject of the conference for 1935 was “A Program of 
Social Progress” and the report indicates that the educators of 
the Franciscan Order, who heretofore have confined themselves 
largely to affairs of an academic nature, are determined that the 
social problems with which the nation and world are confronted 
today, must be considered from an educational standpoint, in 
view of the fact that it is recognized their solution can come only 
through religious education. 

This was made plain by Father Vogel, who, in presenting his 
report, said that in studying the trends of the present time in 
sociology, economics and politics; in religion, education and 
aesthetics, the Franciscan Educational Conference will base itself 
on the positive teaching of the Church as contained in the Gos- 
pels, in Christian Philosophy and in the Papal decrees, showing 
that an application of Christian principles to everyday life is 
the real solution of the social evils so bitterly deplored by all 
thinking persons. He likewise pointed out that because a long 
line of Popes have frequently recommended the Third Order of 
St. Francis as a means of effecting social reform, Franciscan edu- 
cators would work to promote this ample means of reform. 

The seven exhaustive papers presented, dealing with various 
aspects of the social problem, all referred directly or indirectly 
to the Third Order. That of Father Habig, entitled “Catholic 
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Leadership Towards Social Progress—The Third Order of St. 
Francis” dealt exclusively with this question. 

The social aspects of the Third Order will again play an impor- 
tant part in the program of the fourth national conference of 
the Third Order at Louisville in October. 

Tertiary literature on the social question has greatly increased 
since 1931, culminating in the publication last autumn of “Sur- 
vey of a Decade” written by the Rev. Maximus Poppy, O.F.M., 
and Paul E. Martin, respectively, national secretary and national 
consultor of the Third Order in the United States. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Representatives of 15 Catholic educational institutions of the 
Middle West, attending the sessions of the National Jesuit Edu- 
cational Association in Chicago the last week in December laid 
plans for a campaign against communist propaganda. Thou- 
sands of students in Jesuit colleges wiil find anti-communist 
teachings a part of their curricula when they return after the 
holidays, it was announced by the Rev. Daniel M. O’Connell, 
S.J., national director. Similar courses will be instituted in high 
schools. The Rev. Thomas A. Egan, S.J., Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences at Loyola University, Chicago, told the 
educators communism’s greatest menace lies in its plausibility 
as to theory and its appeal to men’s acquisitive nature. .. . 
The tenth national convention of Theta Kappa Phi, national 
Catholic fraternity, was held at Epsilon Chapter, University of 
New Hampshire, on December 27 to 29. The Most Rev. Fran- 
cis C. Kelley, Bishop of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, was elected 
Honorary National Chaplain. Bishop Kelley is a member of 
Kappa Chapter of the fraternity. The other officers elected 
were: National Spiritual Adviser, the Rev. Joseph LaRue, of 
Philadelphia; National President, Harold B. Finn, of New York 
City; National Vice-President, Edmund L. Flynn, of Pittsburgh; 
National Secretary-Treasurer, Edward J. Kirchner, of Columbus. 
The convention, “conscious that both within and without the 
Catholic body, there is far too little knowledge of real religion, 
of the motives of credibility and of the very fact of divine reve- 
lation” provided for a course of religious instruction that will 
“result in every member being able to give a reason for the 
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faith that is in him.” ... The Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, and Secretary General of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, is one of 40 prominent persons named 
to the new Federal Radio Education Committee. Dr. Johnson 
is associate professor of education at the Catholic University 
of America. Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, is chairman of the new committee... . 
Establishment at the University of Notre Dame of a chemical 
research fund totaling $52,600 has been announced. The fund 
was made possible by the Chemical Foundation of New York, 
which, through its president, Francis P. Garvan, has given 10 
scholarships for the Doctorate in Chemistry at Notre Dame. 
The scholarships are for three-year terms and are valued at 
$2,700 each. Five will be awarded in 1936 and five in 1937. 
The Chemical Foundation also presented the university with 
$10,000 for the purchase of books for the chemistry library. 
Mr. Garvan has given $10,000 for the establishment of a Julius 
A. Nieuwland Fund for chemical and allied scientific research. 
The fund is named in honor of Father Nieuwland, a member of 
the university faculty, whose discoveries have made possible the 
large-scale production of synthetic rubber. . . . Webster Col- 
lege, Webster Groves, Mo., has announced that its students who 
receive the bachelor’s degree before July 1, 1936, will be-eligible 
for pre-doctoral fellowships for graduate study in social science 
research. The awards at this level are designed to aid excep- 
tionally promising students of the social sciences to obtain 
research training beginning with the first year of graduate study, 
Dr. George F. Donovan, president of the college, said. . . . Chil- 
dren should not attend school in the afternoon, in the opinion 
of Father McAvoy, S.J., speaking at the speech day of a sec- 
ondary school which he founded at Paddock House, Accrington, 
England. He said home work is necessary to show whether 
the child has understood the teaching imparted during school 
hours. His solution was to close the school by 2 p.m., and thus 
make it possible for the children to do their home work and get 
to bed early. Afternoon school, he declared, is a waste of time 
because both the teachers and the children are sleepy after a 
meal. When he opened Paddock House School he put his idea 
into practice, but the Board of Education would not counte- 
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nance the proceeding, and so the children now have to go to 
school in the afternoon. . . . Another measure seeking bus trans- 
portation for other pupils as well as those attending State-sup- 
ported public schools is before the New York State Legislature. 
Assemblyman Edward S. Moran has introduced a bill providing 
that where children who attend other than a State-supported 
public school reside on or along the highway constituting the 
regular route of any public school bus or conveyance provided 
by any school district for the transport of pupils to and from 
State-supported public schools, each such school district shall 
afford transportation, without extra charge, for the children 
attending other than State-supported public schools. . . . Two 
amendments to Section Four, Article Nine, of the New York 
State Constitution with relation to State aid for education have 
been introduced in the Legislature. As it now reads, the article 
forbids use of public property, credit or money in aid or mainte- 
nance of the secular education “other than for” examination and 
inspection, where schools controlled or directed by religious de- 
nominations or teaching religious tenets are concerned. An 
amendment proposed by Senator Howard would make public 
property, credit or money available “in aid or maintenance of 
the secular education including examination or inspection, of any 
school or institution of secular learning wholly or in part under 
the control or direction of any religious denomination or in 
which any denominational tenet or doctrine is taught.” An 
amendment proposed by Senator Hendel lets the article stand 
but provides that its provisions would “not be construed to pre- 
vent the State from giving public moneys as State aid to cities 
and other political subdivisions for education on the basis of 
children in attendance in private and/or parochial schools.” . . . 
A Catholic Sister, member of a religious Order, assigned to a 
parochial school as teacher, is an employee of the parish main- 
taining the school, within the meaning of the Minnesota Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, it has been held by the State Supreme 
Court, supporting a decision of the State Industrial Commission. 
The fact that the religious community of which the Sister is a 
member collects part of her salary as a teacher does not exclude 
the Sisters from receiving compensation under the law, it was 
held. . . . The Rev. Brother Marie Victorin, of the Christian 
Brothers, professor of botany at the University of Montreal, has 
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been presented with a gold medal by the Provancher Society of 
Natural History. The award was made in recognition of his 
work in connection with botanical studies, especially his written 
works entitled, “Flore Laurentienne.” The scciety was organ- 
ized in 1918 in memory of the Rev. Leon Provancher, noted 
Canadian naturalist. . . . In September, October and Novem- 
ber, 1935, a total of $2,992.10 was earned by graduate and under- 
graduate students at the Catholic University of America from 
the National Youth Administration funds. In September, 97 
students were on the list, which was increased to 109 in No- 
vember. . . . Mother Irene, founder and vice-president of the 
College of New Rochelle, conducted by the Ursuline Sisters, 
died December 22 at the age of 79. Mother Irene was formerly 
Provincial of the Eastern Province of the Ursuline Nuns in the 
United States. Born in Galway, Ireland, in 1856, she came to 
the United States in 1868. She entered the Ursulines in 1876 
and was professed in 1879. . . . Memorial services for deceased 
members of the past year were part of the program at the 
annual convention of Pacific Coast Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, held December 30, at St. Mary’s College, California. 
The year was especially tragic for the order in the matter of 
deaths. “The Rise of Science in the Educational Curriculum” 
was the topic of the seminar discussions at the convention. 
Addresses were made by Brother Alfred, head of the St. Mary’s 
College Department of Mathematics, and Brother Julian, in- 
structor in zoology. Brother Pius, of St. Mary’s High School 
in Berkeley, presided. The sessions were concluded at an eve- 
ning banquet at which Brother Albert, president of St. Mary’s 
College, was host. . . . Dr. Daniel Sargent, Instructor in His- 
tory and Literature in Harvard University, was elected president 
of the American Catholic Historical Association at its annual 
meeting in Boston. Dr. Sargent was elected president of the 
Catholic Poetry Society at its meeting held last November in 
New York. The amazing growth of Catholic education in the 
Archdiocese of Boston was traced by the Rev. Richard J. Quin- 
lan, Archdiocesan Supervisor of Schools, in a paper delivered at 
this meeting. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


A Better Economic Order, by Msgr. John A. Ryan: Harper & 

Bros., New York, 1935, pp. 190. 

This volume comes from the mind and pen of one who is a 
cultured gentleman, a specialist in economics and moral theology, 
a practical yet humble priest who has been signally honored with 
the dignity of Monsignorship by the Holy See. This rare com- 
bination eminently fits the author for the task he has undertaken 
in this his latest volume, A Better Economic Order. 

With that logic, so forceful and so clear, which characterizes 
all his writings, the author of this volume divides his thesis, as 
he tells us in his preface, into three main topics, “depression, 
recovery and reconstruction.” In the first section Dr. Ryan dis- 
cusses the chief causes of the present depression, stressing among 
these as the most outstanding, excessive profits, unfair wages to 
the laboring classes, long hours, uncurbed speculation, over- 
production, and an unsound distribution of the profits and its 
consequent crippling of purchasing power of the rank and file. 
No better history and analysis of the present depression can be 
given to those who are seeking a correct, fair and adequate ex- 
planation of that which has affected all of us since that memo- 
rable year 1929. 

In the second section of this timely volume, the author, with 
his own peculiar force and directness, treats the possible methods 
of reconstruction. Among these he suggests better wages for 
the worker so that consumption can become one of the factors 
in keeping production up to a healthy and active condition. Had 
this sensible, sane and sound policy been followed, the present 
depression would never have become the blot it is in the economic 
history of our country. 

In the next section, Socialism, Communism, Fascism and other 
such suggested schemes for improvement are carefully weighed 
and analyzed. Their defects are made so patent that only those 
who are desirous of being blind are blind to the shortcomings 
and the lying mirage of the statements of the advocates of these 
alleged schemes for improvement. This section is especially 
well done. 
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In the last section of the volume, Monsignor Ryan presents 
his views and proposals for the improvement of the present eco- 
nomic order. These can be resumed in the timely words of the 
New Year’s message given by the revered Cardinal of New Eng- 
land. Speaking of capital and labor, Cardinal O’Connell said 
“a mutual dependency exists between capitalist and laborer that 
renders one helpless without the cooperation of the other—con- 
tinued unwillingness to acknowledge that common equity means 
continued encouragement to social discontent. A heavy penalty 
has been laid upon every one for the failure to heed the warnings 
voiced by Leo XIII forty years ago and renewed recently by 
Pope Pius XI.” 

To all teachers of economics in our Catholic colleges, this work 
will be of profitable service. Its theory cannot be gainsaid. To 
put its theory into practice can be achieved only by persuasion 
and enlightenment, the two potent forces constantly employed 
by the Catholic Church across the nineteen centuries just closed 
and ever backed up and shot through with the supernatural. 
To those outside the one true Church, this volume will be more 
than a source of worth-while economic reading; it will be a 
revelation as to how the true Church ever aims to carry out and 
apply the second of the two great commandments of the New 
Law. 

I. L. MeVay. 


my of the Elementary School Subjects, by Luella Cole. 
ew York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1934. Pp. xvi+330. 

Price, 2.00. 

Several attempts have been made to treat adequately the 
applications of psychology to the learning of the school subjects 
and of these the most recent is the volume by Cole. It may be 
questioned whether it is possible to compress within the space 
of such a text even the main points of the enormous amount of 
recent research. 

The book contains chapters on reading, spelling, handwriting, 
English, arithmetic, and art, and concludes with a chapter on 
“Interesting, Easy, Profitable Research for Teachers in the Ele- 
mentary Grades.” This may suggest the tone of the entire text. 
Few will agree that research that is worthy of the name is ever 
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easy and within the competence of persons engaged in other 
activities. Originality and professional development are to be 
encouraged within certain limits but those who are engaged in 
the responsible task of teaching cannot conduct profitable re- 
search. Research is passing out of the stage wherein every little 
compilation of data, often of doubtful validity, constituted a 
research contribution, regardless of all the criteria by which 
research studies are evaluated. When research is as easy as 
some authors describe it, the significance of the findings is usually 
confined to the author who is easily dazzled by what may be 
new to him and to him alone. 

The book contains numerous allusions to psychological inves- 
tigations but the discussion ignores many basic issues and, at 
times, is not in strict accord with the facts, e.g., the discussion 
of eye-movements in reading. The tone of the book is well 
indicated by one of the chapter headings: Spelling Our Illogical 
Mother Tongue. Some of the categorical statements have little, 
if any basis, in fact: 

P. 62 “. . . the transfer of mechanical habits is negative, not 
positive.” 

P. 88 “At no time is it (the number of words to be learned per 
day in spelling) as large as a word a day”; whereas, a few lines 
above, the author gives the minimum figure as 1.8 words per 
day. 

P. 143 “These children are conspicuously labelled as successes. 
Nor is their success based on anything more than hard work; 
what they have done, any child in the class can also do, pro- 
vided he will try hard enough.” (Reviewer’s italics.) 

On the whole, the book is a disappointment to one seeking a 
thorough study of the nature of the learning process and the 
factors affecting it in connection with the subjects of the ele- 
mentary school. The attempted scope of the book precludes a 
thorough treatment of the problems and there are many signifi- 
cant omissions and a considerable number of errors, both factual 
and interpretative. The title of the book is hardly justified by 
its contents, especially when one encounters such statements as 
“It does not seem desirable to go into the question of what the 
exact psychological nature of the reading process may be. Little 
is known about it, and what is known does not contribute a great 
deal to solving the problem of teaching children to read.” (P. 22.) 
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To the reviewer the book seems to be a compromise between a 
text on methods of teaching and one on the psychology of the 
elementary school subjects, but even as such its limitations are 
pronounced. 
T. G. Foran. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Readings in Psychology, edited by Charles E. Skinner. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1935. Pp. xi+853. Price, 
$2.90. 

This volume comprises twenty-six chapters, compiled by the 
collaborators of the editor. Each chapter includes excerpts from 
both texts and journals and in this, as well as in many other 
features, the book differs from its predecessors that have neg- 
lected original studies for the most part. The editor’s preface 
describes the book as either supplementary reading or a text for 
beginning students in psychology but, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, all such volumes are more sucessful as supplementary 
reading than as basal texts since the conflicting viewpoints and 
essential plan of organization do not seem well suited to the use 
of the book as a text. However, even a compilation is no worse 
than the disjointed series of chapters that are sometimes dignified 
with the name of syntheses. 

Although the book is suggested as a supplementary book for 
beginners in psychology, it will probably be equally useful for 
students in educational psychology as many of the chapters 
deal with topics that are essentially educational. If there have 
been rather sharp distinctions between “general” and educational 
psychology, it is clear that many recently published books are 
ignoring them since there can be so little to the study of the 
human mind that is not of importance to its education. 

All texts and volumes such as this reflect the judgment of the 
writers regarding the significance of various theories and con- 
tributions. While making due allowance for the predilections of 
the collaborators, the omission of any presentation or discussion 
of Spearman’s Factor Theory and of its relatives appears un- 
fortunate. It is not necessary to agree with Spearman’s concept 
of intelligence to acknowledge the fundamental importance of 
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the problem of the organization of traits. On the other hand, 
the inclusion of a chapter on volition, ably compiled by John J. 
Ryan of Hunter College, stamps this book as unusual and is one 
of the many reasons for recommending it to the attention of 
teachers of general and of educational psychology. 
T. G. Foran. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


William Cullen Bryant, edited by Tremaine McDowell. New 
York: American Book Co., 1935. Pp. lxxxii+426. Price, 
$1.00. 

Mark Twain, edited by Fred Lewis Pattee. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1935. Pp. Ixiii+459. Price, $1.00. 

Henry David Thoreau, edited by Bartholow V. Crawford. New 
York: American Book Co., 1934. Pp. lxxii+379. Price, $1.00. 


These three new entries in the American Writers Series, spon- 
sored by the American Book Company with Harry Hayden 


Ciark as “General Editor,” are manifestations of advanced 
scholarship. Without the paraphernalia of surly learning the 
individual editors have produced texts that are as delightful as 
they are accurate. 

For the Bryant book Professor McDowell has written a criti- 
cal introduction to reveal and interpret the varied phases of this 
American’s position in all the fields of his activity. The selec- 
tions from Bryant’s writings include, first of all, eighty poems, 
in chronological order, representative of his verse from “Thana- 
topsis” to “The Flood of Years”—a period of six decades and a 
half. The prose section contains literary criticisms, literary lec- 
tures, tales, letters, eulogistic orations, and editorials. No other 
critical anthologist has taken equal care to allow Bryant to ap- 
pear in his full importance as a prose writer, distinctive for 
thought and style in his editorials and criticisms. There is a 
great deal of new material to gladden the student of American 
literature. 

In the first appendix ten “unpublished and uncollected” speci- 
mens of Bryant’s early verse are printed. Most welcome is The 
Embargo. The second appendix lists forty-five articles of literary 
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comments and addresses; the third gathers samples of con- 
temporary criticism of Bryant’s poetry—notices in American 
and English magazines from the publication of The Embargo to 
the Thirty Poems of 1864. The bibliography and notes are 
excellent. Professor McDowell’s analyses of Bryant’s ideas on 
politics and economics are as balanced as his estimates of the 
author’s literary importance in prose and poetry. 

It is not entirely Professor Pattee’s fault that the Mark Twain 
volume has less appeal and value than the other texts. Copy- 
right restrictions narrowed the editor’s choice to material in 
print before 1880. “The Celebrated Jumping Frog” with “A 
Yankee in the Orient” are included to illustrate Mark Twain’s 
early period. Chapters from The Innocents Abroad, Roughing 
It, The Gilded Age, and Tom Sawyer make up the bulk of the 
selections. To these are added five Memoranda articles from 
the column Mark Twain filled in “The Galaxy” for 1870-71, 
and three Atlantic Monthly Papers of 1875-77. Many will dis- 
agree with Professor Pattee’s assertion: “the most valuable part 
of Mark Twain’s work was written before 1880... . Every- 
thing he ever wrote is implicit in the selections I have chosen.” 

In a rather chipper Introduction that presents his own theory 
of Mark Twain’s genius, Professor Pattee, with the aid of Ber- 
nard De Voto’s Mark Twain’s America (to which full acknowl- 
edgments are made), batters Van Wyck Brook’s Freudian 
theory of Mark Twain’s frustration. A younger editor might 
have essayed an Introduction with neat sections for the explana- 
tions of Mark Twain’s theories on literature, society, and politics. 
Professor Pattee suggests these ideas without depriving the ener- 
getic student of the chance to investigate them through the 
many books of Mark Twain not available for the selective pur- 
pose of this anthology. 

Professor Crawford’s volume of Thoreau material has two 
qualities (the second unexpected in a textbook)—sanity and 
charm. His scheme of selections follows the plan of exhibiting 
the development of Thoreau as a writer and as a critic of his 
times by arranging chronologically parts of A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimac, passages from his early Journal, chap- 
ters from Walden, entries from the later Journal, sections of The 
Maine Woods, Cape Cod, and A Yankee in Canada. There is a 
sheaf of Thoreau’s poems, and a group of unfamiliar essays. 
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This splendid anthology is made more important for the student 
through its critical introduction, its adequate, selective bibliog- 
raphy, thirty pages of remarkable notes (not one item is super- 
fluous), and the appealing make-up of the volume. 

Danie 8S. RANKIN. 


Like a Mighty Army, by George N. Shuster. New York: D. 

Appleton-Century Co., 1935. Pp. vii+286. $2.00. 

Mr. Shuster is a “lucid observer” of the religious phases of 
National Socialism. With straightforward candor he writes the 
history of “Hitler’s challenge to the historic churches of Judaism, 
Protestantism, and Catholicism.” The book has the intense 
interest of the author’s knowledge of Germany’s yesterday, with 
his clear understanding of Germany’s this morning. Religion 
in the new Germany is harassed by guile and the resources of 
power. Mr. Shuster is plain about a painful situation, a persecu- 
tion both crude and subtle at the same time. He is equally plain 
about his purpose. His vigorous book may pinch many Catholics 
here, while his bitter but honest reflections may annoy some 
into discarding tender foibles of smug indifference to religious 
problems of the world. “The present essay is devoted to the 
religion which is Hitlerism’s one genuinely impressive creation 
... To date, relatively few Anglo-Saxons have concerned them- 
selves with this problem as a whole. Many are not interested in 
it; for the benefit of those who are, this book has been written.” 

In a proportioned Introduction the author goes into the back- 
ground of the Nazi religious conflict to explain Hitler’s principal 
notions, to gather his conclusions, and to stress their implications 
in the dangerous heresy of the doctrine of race. There is vivid 
writing in the brief biographies with their critical estimates of 
the parts played by Alfred Rosenberg, Magnus Hirschfeld, 
Adolph Bartels, and the group responsible for “the theology of 
this new movement.” The ingredients of National Socialism’s 
vitality as a social force are indicated cleverly. Just what is it 
that motivates Hitlerite Germany in its social, political, or 
religious experiments? Mr. Shuster, who has had the opportunity 
and the urge to ponder the history and the psychology of modern 
Germany, traces the process to one central question: “How can 
a military leadership with a viable military objective be reéstab- 
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lished by popular consent? This is the test by which all is 
weighed. Fundamental policies are enunciated or abandoned, 
economic decrees are issued or canceled, in accordance with it. 
The government is anxious to conserve any industrial or financial 
valuables which may imaginably contribute to the progress of 
rearmament. It is fantastically resolved to stamp out whatever 
does not help.” 

In the chapter allotted to “The War on the Jews” there are 
weird and repugnant details of persecution to illustrate one 
stamping-out process. Readers, anxious for further authentic 
information about intolerance against Jews in Germany or other 
parts of Europe, should know what Mr. Shuster has to say on 
this topic in his previous book, Strong Man Rules. The Protes- 
tant struggle is studied in its early and its later manifestations. 
The story goes back and forth with relentless care and fair 
appraisal to emerge with two ideas clearly stressed. First, the 
genuine Nazi is against Christianity, non-Catholic as well as 
Catholic, for the good reason that the Old Testament, a Semitic 
document, is incompatible with the true Aryan or Teuton. Sec- 
ond, that the Nazi open warfare is not to unite Lutherans but to 
supplant their belief with the new “German Faith.” 

Through the vigor of an understanding infused with sympathy, 
totally shorn of the sentimental, Mr. Shuster has written his 
chapters, “Hitler and Rome: the First Encounters” and “1934- 
1935” with a glow of eloquence, impressive in its restraint, per- 
suasive in its moderation. There is drama here, rising to a climax 
with the signing of the Concordat of 1933. Affrighted of Marx- 
ism, loath to imagine the fulness of the pagan propensities of the 
Nazi program, Catholics were in an inevitable quandary. 
“Finally, and this is a significant fact too infrequently stressed, 
the Catholic leadership was exhausted. These men had wrangled 
and fought through three intensely bitter political campaigns, 
during which they were often in peril of their lives; and the 
resulting weariness, intellectual as well as physical, was 
apparent.” 

There is a rapid sketch of the significant events preceding the 
signing of the document. Mr. Shuster calls this period “one 
of the most remarkable situations in all history.” In the pcignant 
uncertainties of the times in Germany the diverse figures of Von 
Papen, Dr. Bruening, and Cardinal Pacelli move against the 
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background of conflict in the Hitler ranks. The picture of Nazi- 
Catholic relations is crowded but clear. Amid acts of violence, 
flagrantly broken government promises, and sour confusions 
Cardinal Faulhaber remains the valiant hero, the dauntless 
dignitary. 

What will be the result of religious resistance to this neo- 
Paganism? The author does not make prophecies. With the 
odds of Hitlerism like a mighty army against the persecuted 
spirit of Christianity and Catholicism, he is hopeful. And rightly 
so. “Christ sometimes walks gently, entering homes with a 
smile and the odor of pleasant fields about Him. And then 
again He is a Captain, asking for volunteers as zero hour draws 
near. It is as the second that He goes about Germany now, and 
His quest is not in vain. But though Hitler, and Goering and - 
Rosenberg will sometime vanish as did the Vandals and the 
Jacobins, one’s heart bleeds for the martyrs. And I venture 
to hope that we shall not forget them, and that Germany during 
the next months will not be to us Goethe or Uhlans merely, but 
a folk suffering persecution for justice’s sake.” 

Dantex S. RaNnkKIN. 
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